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EDITORIAL 


I  am  pleased  to  present  this  issue  of  Dominican  Monastic  Searcti,  tine  first  under  my 
responsibility  as  coordinating  editor,  trusting  that,  despite  its  delayed  publication,  it  will  prove 
to  be  well  worth  the  wait!  Although  we  did  not  suggest  a  theme  for  this  issue,  all  the  articles 
have  a  certain  scriptural  synchronicity.  Our  Constitutions  constantly  encourage  us  to  be 
women  of  the  Word,  and  the  quality  of  these  offerings,  the  fruit  of  our  sisters'  lectio  divina  and 
study,  show  that  we  nuns  are  truly  striving  "to  listen  to  the  word,  celebrate  it,  and  keep  it  in 
[our]  hearts  (cf.  Lk  2,  18),  and  in  this  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  God  by  the  example  of  [our]  life." 
(LCM96,  1) 

Beyond  this  listening,  celebrating,  and  keeping  of  the  word,  our  monastic  life  features 
opportunities  to  proclaim  it  to  our  sisters,  in  the  tradition  of  our  solemn  chapters  and  other 
para-liturgical  celebrations.  Sr.  Mary  Rose  (Farmington  Hills)  shares  the  Mandatum  sermon 
she  gave  to  her  community.  My  reading  it  brought  back  memories  of  the  sermons  I  have 
heard  in  our  monastery,  and  how  Sister's  reflections  expanded  my  understanding  of  Our 
Lord's  tender  gesture  of  love.  Our  study  is  meant  not  only  to  prepare  us  for  prayer  but  to  aid 
us  in  our  discernment  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  specifically  the  challenges  facing  our 
monasteries  in  the  twenty-first  century.  Sr.  Maria  Agnes'  (Summit)  thoughtful  essay  on  the 
art  of  aging  gracefully  offers  wisdom  and  warning  to  both  old  and  young  monastics.  The  short 
play  written  by  Sr.  Mary  Thomas  (Buffalo)  shows  that,  in  true  Dominican  fashion,  reflection 
on  the  word  can  be  effectively  expressed  in  drama.  As  its  dialogue  unfolds,  we  are  treated  to 
a  series  of  "scriptural  flashbacks."  In  a  similar  manner,  Sr.  Mary  Margaret 's  (Farmington 
Hills)  three  poems  offer  her  creative  engagement  with  the  word.  In  her  article,  Sr.  Mary 
Vincent  (Farmington  Hills)  takes  on  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews,  an  epistle  so  theologically 
rich  as  to  be  daunting.  She  distills  a  trinity  of  themes  from  its  pages,  and  shares  her  discovery 
of  the  powerful  encouragements  it  offered  to  its  early  Christian  community — and  to  us.  Our 
Constitutions  also  exhort  us  to  "nourish  our  faith  on  the  mystical  teaching  of  the  Fathers" 
(LCM  III).  Sr.  Mary  Thomas  (Lufkin)  does  just  that  by  using  a  patristic  work  to  "gloss"  our 
Dominican  observances,  with  thought-provoking  results.  Our  chanting  of  the  Divine  Office 
promises  to  be  further  enriched  by  Sr.  Maria  of  the  Cross'  (Summit)  excellent  translation  of 
Fr.  Jean-Luc  Vesco's  masterly  article  on  the  Psalms.  Our  appreciation  of  the  psalms  as  the 
expression  par  excellence  of  the  human  heart  was  heightened  by  the  tragic  events  of  11 
September.  How  many  of  us  recall  our  chanting  Psalm  74  that  day  during  Sext,  and  being 
struck  by  how  appropriate  its  sentiments  and  images  were  ("Turn  your  steps  to  these  places 
which  are  utterly  ruined...").  Sr.  Mary  Margaret  Benedicta  (Elmira)  poignantly  relates  how 
her  novitiate  study  of  the  psalms  connected  with  the  experience  of  that  day,  focusing  on 
Psalm  62. 

I  thank  our  contributors  for  their  generosity  in  sharing  the  fruits  of  their  "listening, 
cherishing,  and  keep[ing]  of  the  word  in  their  hearts,"  and  for  their  patience  with  this  issue's 
overdue  delivery.  May  their  example  encourage  other  nuns  to  emerge  from  under  their  bushel 
baskets  and  let  their  light  shine  forth  in  these  pages. 

Sr.  Judith  Miryam,  O.P. 

Summit,  NJ 

Editor 


MANDATUM2001: 

THE  NEED  FOR  BEAUTY 

Sr.  Mary  Rose,  O.P. 
Farmington  Hills,  Ml 


We  see  Jesus  at  table  with  His  disciples.  The  Evangelist  John  tells  us  that  Jesus 
realized  His  hour  had  come  to  pass  from  this  world  to  the  Father.  And  He  loved  His  own  and 
would  show  His  love  for  them  to  the  end.'' 

He  set  about  washing  His  disciples'  feet  with  such  love,  tenderness  and  compassion! 
Jesus  was  giving  an  example  and  proofof  His  love  which  expressed  itself  in  humble  service. 
It  was  a  mystery  too  much  for  them  to  grasp.  "You  do  not  realize  what  I  am  doing,  but  later 
you  will  understand"  (Jn  13:7). 

Jesus  said  to  Peter:  "You  are  clean.  No  need  to  wash,  except  for  your  feet"  (13:10). 
Jesus  wanted  the  feet  of  his  disciples  to  be  clean.  Those  feet  would  be  carrying  good  news 
to  the  ends  of  the  world.  Isaiah  says:  "How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him 
who  brings  good  tidings,  announcing  peace,  bearing  good  news,  announcing  salvation,  and 
saying  to  Zion:  'Your  God  is  King!'"  (52:7).  Those  feet  had  to  be  clean,  to  be  washed  by 
Jesus,  to  be  beautiful  to  bear  the  Good  News  of  salvation,  to  be  preachers  of  the  Word.  By 
washing  and  wiping  their  feet  Jesus  made  them  beautiful  to  walk  in  the  way  He  taught  them 
when  He  said:  "I  am  the  Way  and  the  Truth  and  the  Life"  (Jn  14:6).  His  message  had  to  be 
preached  by  those  striving  to  become  pure  of  heart  through  contact  with  the  cleansing  grace 
of  Jesus. 

Jesus  told  Peter  that  he  does  not  now  understand  His  actions,  but  that  he  too  will 
understand  later.  It  was  not  until  after  Pentecost  that  Peter  really  understood  the  mystery  of 
Jesus'  action.  As  the  First  Letter  of  Peter  says,  "By  obedience  to  the  truth,  you  have  purified 
[washed]  yourselves  for  a  genuine  love  of  your  brothers  and  sisters"  (1 :22).  This  love  is  a 
gift  of  God,  given  to  those  who  are  open  to  the  cleansing  action  of  grace. 

Jesus  washed  the  disciples'  feet  two  thousand  years  ago.  Was  it  only  an  example  to 
follow,  in  humility,  in  loving  service?  Does  Jesus  wash  our  feet  now?  How  do  we  encounter 
His  loving  and  compassionate  cleansing  action  in  our  day? 

We  encounter  Jesus  when  the  Scriptures  are  proclaimed.  He  is  really  and  truly 
present  in  the  Word.  "Your  Word  is  Truth,"  He  says  to  the  Father  in  John's  Gospel  (17:17), 
and  He  says  to  us  that  this  Truth  will  set  us  free.  He  assures  us:  "You  are  clean,  thanks  to 
the  word  I  have  spoken  to  you"  (15:3) — washed  clean  from  slavery  to  our  lower  nature.  As 
we  ponder  the  Scriptures  our  hearts  are  being  purified.  He  is  there  as  the  Word  is 
proclaimed  or  pondered,  washing  our  feet  from  our  daily  faults  and  failings,  those  stains  of 
pride,  sensuality  and  lack  of  charity.  The  Letter  to  the  Ephesians  states:  "He  loved  the 
Church  [us!].  He  gave  Himself  up  for  her  to  make  her  holy,  purifying  her  in  the  bath  of  water 
by  the  power  of  the  Word,  to  present  to  Himself  a  glorious  Church  [us!],  holy  and 
immaculate,  without  stain  or  wrinkle  or  anything  of  that  sort"  (5:25-27). 

We  encounter  Jesus  with  basin  in  His  hand,  girded  with  a  towel  and  ready  to  wash 
our  feet,  as  we  approach  the  Sacrament  of  Reconciliation.  By  faith  we  know  that  Jesus  is 
really  and  truly  present  in  the  person  of  the  priest.  Jesus  is  here  most  assuredly  and  washes 
away  the  stains  we  acquire  day  by  day.  The  just  person  fails  seven  times  a  day.  Confession 
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of  devotion  is  a  most  helpful  means  for  striving  toward  our  goal  of  union  with  God.  As 
contemplative  women  we  need  to  make  every  effort  to  be  washed  clean,  to  make  our  feet 
beautiful  just  as  the  bride's  are  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  when  the  bridegroom  says  to  her: 
"How  beautiful  are  your  feet,  O  prince's  daughter"  (7:2).  The  preacher  of  the  Word  and  the 
contemplative  need  to  have  beautiful,  clean  feet  to  climb  the  mountain,  the  first  in  order  to 
preach  the  Word,  the  latter  to  be  on  the  mountain  with  Jesus  adoring  the  Father.  In  our 
approach  to  this  Sacrament,  if  only  we  could  be  as  eager  as  Peter  and  exclaim  to  our  Lord: 
"Wash  me  — not  only  my  feet  but  my  hands  and  head  as  well!"  {Jn  13:9).  Jesus  will  answer 
us:  You  are  already  clean;  you  need  only  to  have  your  feet  washed  of  that  dust  of 
weaknesses  and  human  failings  that  clings  to  you  as  you  journey  through  this  present  life. 

The  contemplative  in  her  earnest  striving  for  union  with  God  will  need  to  present 
herself  frequently  to  be  washed  clean,  in  order  to  hear  the  word  of  her  Bridegroom,  "How 
beautiful  are  yourfeet!"  Venite  seorsum  states:  "Here. ..[the  contemplative]  strives  to  acquire 
that  eye  by  whose  limpid  glance  the  Bridegroom  is  wounded  with  love,  in  whose  purity  alone 
may  God  be  seen."^ 

Yes,  each  of  us  is  washed  clean  by  Jesus  in  the  Sacrament  of  Reconciliation.  After 
Jesus  has  washed  us.  He  addresses  us  as  He  did  His  apostles:  "But  if  I  who  am  Teacher 
and  Lord  washed  your  feet,  then  you  must  wash  each  other's  feet.  As  I  have  done,  so  you 
must  do"  {Jn  13:14).  Jesus  washes  away  all  my  faults  and  failings  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Reconciliation.  "As  I  have  done,  so  you  must  do."  Therefore  I  must  wash  away  the  faults  and 
failings  of  my  sisters  by  excusing  them,  by  forgiving  them,  by  letting  go  of  little  hurts,  by  not 
holding  grudges,  but  especially  by  forgetting  their  past  faults.  God  forgives  and  forgets  my 
failings.  "As  I  have  done,  so  you  must  do."  Yes,  "wash  each  other's  feet"  by  the  waters  of 
forgiveness  and  compassion.  God  says  to  my  sister,  "Your  sins  I  remember  no  more."  Why 
should  I  mull  over  my  sister's  faults  when  God  has  already  forgotten  them?  I  have  been 
forgiven  my  many  failings.  Will  I  be  like  the  wicked  servant  and  not  forgive  and  forget  my 
sister's  small  offense?  We  must  wash  each  other's  feet  as  Jesus  has  washed  ours. 

As  Paul  wrote  in  his  Letter  to  the  Ephesians:  "Be  kind  to  one  another,  compassionate 
and  mutually  forgiving,  just  as  God  has  forgiven  you  in  Christ.  Be  imitators  of  God  as  His 
dear  children.  Follow  the  way  of  love,  even  as  Christ  has  loved  you"  (4:32-5: 1 ).  "Sing  praise 
to  the  Lord  with  all  your  hearts,  giving  thanks  to  God  the  Father  always  and  for  everything 
in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Defer  to  one  another  out  of  reverence  for  Christ"  (5:1 9- 
21). 


Ed.  Note: 

After  presenting  her  reflections  to  community,  the  author  found  that  Origen  is  quoted  on  the 
same  theme  of  beauty  by  St.  Thomas  in  his  Catena  aurea  on  Jotin,  as  follows:  "By  washing 
and  wiping.  He  made  beautiful  the  feet  of  those  who  were  to  preach  glad  tidings,  and  to  walk 
on  that  way  of  which  He  tells  us,  "I  am  the  Way.'"^ 


NOTES 

1 .  The  New  American  Bible  is  used  as  either  source  or  basis  of  the  Scripture  references.  Here:  Jn  13:1. 

2.  Venite  seorsum  Section  II,  last  paragraph.  The  document  is  quoting  St.  Bruno. 

3.  Catena  aurea  (Albany,  NY:  Preserving  Christian  Publications,  1998)  v.  IV,  Pt.  II:  425. 
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THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  GROWING  OLD 


Sr.  Maria  Agnes,  O.P. 
Summit,  NJ 


Aging  is  inherent  in  life.  All  human  beings  experience  the  process  of  aging.  We  face 
our  mortality  and  our  historic  reality  every  time  we  celebrate  a  birthday.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
reminds  us  that  "already  at  birth  we  are  driven  by  the  very  nature  of  things  toward  our 
departure  for  which  we  must  carefully  prepare  our  hands,  our  feet  and  the  rest"^ 

The  aging  process  is  not  limited  to  the  later  decades  of  life.  A  person  lives  three 
different  ages  at  once:  the  chronological  age  or  the  number  of  years  she  has  lived;  the 
biological  age  or  the  condition  and  state  of  her  body;  and  the  psychological  age  which 
shows  how  she  thinks,  feels  and  acts.^  In  this  essay  we  are  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
life  from  moment  to  moment,  not  the  quantity  of  life  in  calendar  years  because  life  in  all  its 
stages  is  always  created  life  in  relation  to  the  Creator.  Our  Christian  heritage  speaks  of 
a  supernatural  level  of  communication  with  a  transcendent  God  who  enters  into  our  life 
at  all  points  and  at  any  moment  in  time.  We  can  open  ourselves  to  him  and  experience  his 
eternal,  loving  presence  at  different  stages  of  our  life. 

A  Biblical  View  of  Aging 

St.  Peter  states  the  fact  that  the  time  of  senescence  is  not  the  twilight  but  the  dawn 
of  never  ending  life:  "I  as  an  elder  and  a  witness  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  one  who 
has  a  share  in  the  glory  to  be  revealed  "(I  Ft  5:1).  And  St.  Paul  in  his  Second  Letter  to 
Timothy  writes:  "For  I  am  already  being  poured  out  like  a  libation,  and  the  time  of  my 
departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  competed  well;  I  have  finished  the  race;  I  have  kept  the  faith" 
(4:6-7). 

The  charismatic  prophetess  Anna  dedicates  her  widowhood  to  God  in  a  life  of 
prayer,  fasting  and  continence  without  leaving  the  temple.  Simeon  and  Anna  give  witness 
of  aging  that  is  open  to  the  Spirit  and  looks  to  the  future  in  faith.  They  are  blessed  to 
behold  and  proclaim  the  light  of  all  nations.  At  the  temple  the  young  and  old  meet  in  hope 
and  embrace  in  love  as  children  of  the  Light  (cf.  Lk  2:25-32,  36). 

Along  with  depth  psychology.  Christian  anthropology  recognizes  that  aging  is  a 
product  of  youth,  heredity  and  environment.  The  values  that  shape  a  person  in  earlier 
years  will  determine  who  she  is  in  her  old  age.  Those  of  us  who  have  experienced  love, 
joy,  peace,  gentleness  and  forgiveness  in  our  younger  years  will  appreciate  its  more 
transcendent  meaning  during  old  age  because  as  the  Book  of  Sirach  says,  "If  you  have 
gathered  nothing  in  your  youth,  how  can  you  find  anything  in  your  old  age"  (25:5)?  Youth 
holds  the  taproot  of  energy  and  life.  Aging  is  the  product  of  the  riches  that  have  been 
stored  up  in  youth  and  during  the  developmental  stages  of  life.  Aging  does  not  bring  a 
sense  of  emptiness;  it  only  reveals  what  is  or  is  not  there.  Attitudes  and  values  formed  in 
younger  years  come  to  the  fore  again  in  later  years  and  yield  their  rich  harvest.  The  same 
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Spirit  of  the  Lord  inspires  both  the  young  and  the  elderly  (Joel  3:1).  People  can  bring  forth 
fruit  in  their  twilight  years;  they  are  full  of  sap,  still  green  (Ps  92:15). 

See  what  the  biblical  authors  says  of  Judith:  "Many  desired  to  marry  her,  but  she 
gave  herself  to  no  man  all  the  days  of  her  life  from  the  time  of  the  death  and  burial  of  her 
husband,  Mannaseh.  She  lived  to  be  very  old  in  her  husband's  house,  reaching  the 
advanced  age  of  a  hundred  and  five.  She  died  in  Bethulia,  where  they  buried  her  in  the 
tomb  of  her  husband  Mannaseh"  (16:22-23).  Biblical  people  view  the  goodness  and 
blessedness  of  life  in  its  full  span.  Holy  senescence  is  the  beatitude  of  a  well-rounded  life 
as  when  Abraham  breathes  his  last  and  dies  at  a  ripe  old  age  (cf.  Gen  25:8). 

Maturity  is  an  integral  part  of  wisdom  literature  in  the  Bible.  The  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes  take  up  as  its  leitmotif  the  joy  of  youth  and  the  profound  meaning  of  time  and 
aging.  Growth  is  part  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  life's  cycle.  The  rhythms  of  the  spirit  and  the 
seasons  of  the  year  are  interwoven  with  the  longevity  and  the  biological  downward  curve 
of  the  aging  process.  This  verbal  triptych  illustrates  the  point  well: 

— Picture  One:  Youth — light  is  sweet  and  it  is  pleasant  for  the  eyes  to  see 

sun  (Eccl..  11:7-10). 
— Picture  Two:  Old  age — light  dims  and  the  sun  is  darkened  (12:1-5). 
— Picture  Three:  Death — light  is  extinguished  and  the  breath  of  life  returns 

to  God  (12:6-8).' 

The  biblical  view  of  aging  is  a  progressive  movement  of  ongoing  conversion  and 
transformation  in  Christ.  In  the  New  Testament,  life  transcends  death  as  incarnated  in 
Jesus'  life,  death  and  resurrection.  As  we  grow  older  we  are  being  transformed  into  that 
perfect  Image  from  glory  to  glory,  as  from  the  Lord  who  is  the  Spirit  (cf.  2  Cor  3:18), 

Senescence:  A  Universal  Truth 

According  to  Hippocrates  the  individual  reaches  the  highest  point  of  development 
at  fifty-six.  Aristotle  thought  that  the  body  attains  its  perfection  at  thirty-five  and  the  soul  at 
fifty.  Dante  was  of  the  opinion  that  old  age  begins  to  be  felt  at  forty-five.  Sixty-five  and  over 
are  considered  elderly.''  During  the  past  century,  life  expectancy  in  the  developed  nations 
has  nearly  doubled.  Octogenarians  and  nonagenarians  are  the  growing  age  groups  in  our 
monasteries.  Along  with  the  graying  of  religious  communities  is  the  increase  in  the  normal 
life  span  and  the  rising  figure  of  the  median  age.  In  our  youth-obsessed  culture,  aging  is 
treated  as  a  disease.  But  science  and  technology  cannot  reverse  the  aging  process  into 
a  perpetual  middle  age.  Life-extending  technology,  antibiotics  and  improved  nutrition 
cannot  create  immortality.  It  is  an  empirical  and  universal  truth  that  after  a  certain  number 
of  decades  the  human  body  undergoes  a  decline. 

Barring  accident  and  sudden  death,  growing  old  is  a  process  of  increasing  physical 
disabilities.  In  some  of  us  there  is  a  gradual  shift  from  cane  to  walker,  then  to  a  wheelchair. 
Aging  brings  with  it  a  weakening  of  energies,  memory  loss,  physical  ailments,  reduced 
power  of  concentration,  impaired  hearing  and  restriction  of  movement.  The  joys  of  youth 
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are  now  distant  memories  beyond  retrieval.  For  decades  many  of  us  have  been  known  for 
what  we  did  and  what  we  had.  In  old  age  we  are  separated  from  our  former  functions  and 
jobs  in  the  community.  We  might  even  experience  frustration  and  the  feeling  of  existential 
vacuum.  A  person  who  has  exercised  some  degree  of  authority  may  find  it  hard  to 
relinquish  it.  A  more  vivid  grasp  of  spiritual  realities  will  enable  us  to  give  up  false  claims 
to  possessions  that  do  not  reflect  the  wholeness  of  our  being,  of  who  we  are.  A  superb 
balance  of  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  the  heart  will  free  us  to  let  go  the  throne  of  power 
for  the  seat  of  wisdom. 

For  some  people  in  secular  society,  the  inner  emptiness  and  depression  that  occur 
at  the  time  of  retirement  from  productive  jobs  has  been  there  all  the  time.  These  latent 
feelings  were  only  covered  over  by  active  works  and  ongoing  projects.  A  gerontologist 
recently  said  that  giving  young  people  an  intellectual  and  more  stimulating  education  and 
leading  them  to  a  well-rounded  psychological  and  spiritual  maturity  would  be  a  vital 
contribution  to  the  art  of  aging  with  grace. ^ 

Old  Age:  A  Gift  to  be  Shared 

In  the  monastic  life,  aging  is  a  time  of  celebration.  We  celebrate  the  miracle  of 
staying  alive  and  we  savor  every  step  of  the  final  stage  of  God's  gift  of  life.  Walt  Whitman 
celebrates  life  in  his  poetry.  He  glorifies  old  age  when  he  was  himself  in  the  prime  of  life. 
In  his  last  poem,  November  Branches,  he  spoke  of  the  grandeur  and  exquisiteness  of  old 
age.' 

We  say  "yes"  to  old  age  in  a  receptive  spirit  of  positive  and  active  surrender.  In  this 
spirit  we  are  free  from  worrying  about  our  status  and  public  image  and  the  quantifiable 
success  of  our  works.  In  the  monastic  life  we  discover  the  values  and  fresh  opportunities 
that  mature  adulthood  can  offer.  Aging  gives  us  a  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the 
monastic  life:  God,  self,  the  community,  the  Church  in  the  world  today,  time  and  eternity. 
True  wisdom  is  more  than  the  storage  of  information  and  the  smart  intelligence  acquired 
from  books  and  technology.  Monastic  wisdom  is  the  ability  to  see  things  in  perspective  and 
make  intuitive  judgments;  these  are  acquired  by  a  lifelong  process  of  growth  and  maturity 
in  the  living  of  the  monastic  charism  and  the  interiorization  of  the  observances.^  Time, 
while  taking  its  toll  on  the  human  body,  can  still  leave  the  mind  intact  and  flourishing. 

The  Role  of  the  Elderly  in  the  Community 

The  young  Socrates  asks  the  elderly  Cephalus,  '"I  enjoy  talking  with  very  old  men, 
for  they  have  gone  before  us  as  it  were,  on  a  road  that  we  too  may  have  to  tread,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  find  out  from  them  what  it  is  like  and  whether  it  is  rough  and 
difficult  or  broad  and  easy. ...Is  old  age  a  difficult  time  of  life  or  not?'  The  essence 
Cephalus'  reply  was  that  old  age  is  a  time  of  courage,  grace  and  freedom.'"  ^ 

For  us,  contemplatives,  old  age  is  the  time  to  move  deeply  into  the  death- 
resurrection  mystery  of  Christ.  This  spiritual  passage  symbolizes  both  fragility  and  strength. 
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A  renewed  appreciation  of  the  Sacrament  of  Anointing  gives  a  powerful  meaning  to  this 
significant  rite  of  passage. 

We,  elderly  nuns,  are  the  conservators  and  transmitters  of  the  community's  history 
and  spiritual  heritage.  We  are  the  active  proponents  of  what  will  be  when  we  are  no  longer 
here.  Our  younger  sisters  shall  flourish  when  we  learn  to  step  aside  and  leave  behind  us 
a  community  worthy  of  bequest.  Old  age,  then,  is  a  paradoxical  movement  of  withdrawal 
to  prepare  for  death  and  the  magnanimous  leave-taking  oriented  toward  the  future  of  the 
younger  generation.  In  old  age,  the  past,  present  and  future  merge  into  one.  As  elders,  we 
were  once  the  heirs  of  a  community  built  by  our  distant  forebears.  Likewise,  we  are  now 
obliged  to  do  the  same  for  those  who  will  follow  us  in  the  monastic  life. 

The  gentle  art  of  growing  old  calls  for  courage  and  generosity  to  appreciate  the 
younger  generation  and  the  advantages  of  youth.  Idealization  and  romanticization  of  the 
past  in  order  to  escape  the  challenges  of  the  present  can  be  self-defeating  for  a 
community.  An  inordinate  yearning  for  the  "good  old  days"  in  juxtaposition  with  the  strange 
present  and  the  uncertain  future  is  one  way  of  controlling  the  life  of  the  community  from 
moving  fonA/ard  to  its  goals. 

The  young  looks  up  to  the  elderly  as  examples  of  tolerance  amidst  differences  and 
diversity,  of  resilience  in  times  of  change  and  adaptation,  and  as  advocates  of  peace  and 
unity  in  situations  of  conflict.  In  old  age  we  are  striving  for  calm  and  freedom  from  the  urge 
to  set  everyone  and  everything  straight. 

Care  of  the  Elderly 

During  the  first  centuries  of  the  early  Church,  the  elderly  enjoyed  honorable  status 
in  the  community.  The  early  Church  took  care  of  destitute  widows  and  enrolled  them  in 
their  list  of  charities.  It  was  the  duty  of  bishops,  assisted  by  deacons,  to  provide  material 
assistance  to  the  elderly.  In  the  New  Testament,  a  diakonia  was  organized  in  churches  to 
assist  the  old  and  the  needy.  Monastic  c//a/(on/a/  were  also  founded,  such  as  guest  houses 
and  hospitals  built  by  wealthy  donors  and  managed  by  monks  and  nuns.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  Tertullian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  mention  old  men  and  women,  not 
simply  widows,  in  their  role  as  counselors  and  healers  of  souls.  ^ 

God's  unconditional  love  and  care  for  the  lilies  of  the  field  do  not  depend  on  the 
latter's  utility  and  productivity  (cf.  Lk  12:27).  The  elderly  and  disabled  nun  does  not  have 
to  be  productive  to  merit  God's  love  and  earn  human  respect.  A  caring  community  supports 
its  aged  members  by  celebrating  the  "good  news"  of  nonproductive  moments.  It  also 
celebrates  the  accomplishments  and  aspirations  of  its  senior  members.  A  caring 
community  provides  activities  for  its  senior  members,  not  as  ways  and  means  for  them  to 
earn  their  keep  but  to  provide  long-term  health  and  quality  of  life  and  to  affirm  the  grace- 
filled  "uselessness"  of  the  children  of  God  like  the  lilies  of  the  field. ^° 

The  caregiver  makes  herself  familiar  with  the  fragility,  finitude  and  vulnerability  that 
are  part  and  parcel  of  human  existence.  She  creates  a  space  for  the  elderly  in  her  life  by 
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accepting  her  own  mortality.  With  compassion,  she  perceives  faith  in  the  midst  of 
helplessness,  hope  in  the  midst  of  pain.  The  cognitive  impairments,  wrinkled  skin,  falling 
hair,  trembling  hands  and  shuffling  steps  are  not  tragedies  and  absurdities  of  life  but 
gentle  reminders  that  "unless  a  grain  of  wheat  falls  to  the  ground  and  dies,  it  remains  just 
a  grain  of  wheat,  but  if  it  dies,  it  produces  much  fruit"  (Jn  12:24)." 

In  the  diminishment  of  our  mental  and  physical  faculties  as  we  grow  old,  we  are 
aware  that  even  the  "normal"  person  will  someday  experience  diminishment  and  stand  in 
need  of  care  and  compassion.  Aging  and  disability  help  us  to  focus  on  Christ's  agony, 
passion,  the  cross  and  the  beatitudes.  A  disability  is  not  always  a  handicap.  Some  people 
with  physical  and  mental  impairment  have  tremendous  gifts  of  the  heart  and  great  potential 
for  spiritual  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  suffer  no  impairment  at  all  but 
are  handicapped  in  relationships  with  God  and  with  others.  It  is  the  role  of  caregivers  to 
help  overcome  the  obstacles  to  full  spiritual  development  in  themselves  and  in  the  persons 
they  minister  to. 

The  role  of  nursing  homes  and  medicalized  facilities  for  the  terminally  old  will  not  be 
treated  in  this  succinct  essay.  That  subject  deserves  an  in-depth  study  and  research. 
Choosing  the  right  kind  of  nursing  home  for  our  sisters  would  call  for  tact,  prudence, 
foresight  and  delicacy.  This  would  also  need  the  professional  advice  of  a  gerontologist  and 
a  competent  geriatrician.^^  Few  people  would  choose  to  go  into  a  nursing  home.  The 
decision  usually  comes  when  an  elderly  nun  can  no  longer  receive  the  kind  of  professional 
care  she  needs  in  the  monastery.  There  are  internet  websites  that  give  information  about 
choosing  a  good  nursing  home.  The  facts  on  health  insurance  cost  and  coverage,  around 
the  clock  nursing  care,  religious  services  and  recreational  activities  are  given  in  the 
websites. ^^ 

The  Trinitarian  Paradigm 

Monastic  life  is,  ipso  facto,  Trinitarian.  The  Trinity  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  community 
life  just  as  the  Eucharist  is  the  source  and  summation  of  Christian  living.  Our  worship  and 
life  together  focus  upon  the  daily  experience  of  the  liturgy  as  God's  covenant  with 
us — past,  present  and  future.  The  eucharistic  blessings  at  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
symbolize  the  blessing  and  brokenness  that  we  experience  in  the  aging  process.  We  grow 
old  graciously  by  sharing  in  the  perfect  exchange  of  light,  life  and  love  between  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity.  This  truth  is  rooted  in  each  sister's  uniqueness  which  images  the 
tripersonal  reality  of  God.  Community  life  is  our  response  to  the  Spirit  who  is  always 
renewing  us  and  inviting  us  to  fuller  life  in  the  Trinity. 

God  is,  eternally,  outgoing  love  and  self-communication.  We,  young,  middle-aged 
and  elderly,  image  God  by  moving  beyond  self-absorption,  self-assertion,  isolation  and 
self-autonomy.  We  image  God  in  the  Trinitarian  paradigm  of  diversity,  unity,  equality, 
mutuality,  uniqueness  and  interdependence,  for  God  is  a  Being  for  others  and  toward 
others. 
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ST.  GREGORY  OF  NYSSA  AND  THE  FOUR  DOMINICAN 
OBSERVANCES 

Sr.  Mary  Thomas,  O.P. 
Lufkin.TX 

I.     Introduction 

The  Constitutions  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Order  of  Preachers  advise  the  nuns  to 
"nourish  their  faith  especially  on  the  mystical  teachings  of  the  Fathers"  (LCM  101)  and 
with  this  directive  in  mind  I  read  The  Life  of  IVloses  by  Saint  Gregory  of  Nyssa  during 
my  clothing  retreat.  One  aspect  of  the  book  which  struck  me  was  the  many  similarities 
between  Gregory  of  Nyssa's  analysis  of  the  spiritual  life  and  Dominican  spirituality. 
How  was  this  possible?  Gregory  wrote  his  treatise,  which  he  described  as  a  way  of 
knowing  "the  perfect  life  for  men"^  circa  385,  and  Dominic  lived  almost  eight  centuries 
later. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Saint  Dominic  read  The  Life  of  Moses — although 
we  know  that  Gregory  of  Nyssa  had  a  direct  effect  on  at  least  one  Dominican,  Saint 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  refers  to  him  several  times  in  the  Summa  Theologiae.  The 
common  thread  between  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Dominic  is  their  devotion  to  truth.  Both 
men  lived  during  historical  periods  rife  with  heresy,  and  both  fought  the  heresies 
successfully  using  eloquence — Dominic  through  his  preaching,  Gregory  through  his 
writings  and  speeches  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  Both  became  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  living  a  virtuous  life  as  a  way  to  remind  ourselves  and  others  of  the 
objective  reality  that  is  God — He  Who  Is.  Saint  Dominic  spread  his  message  by 
founding  a  religious  order;  Saint  Gregory  of  Nyssa  wrote  numerous  ascetical  and 
mystical  works,  including  The  Life  of  Moses. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  used  Moses  as  a  type  of  the  Christian  ideal  to  emphasize  the 
important  characteristics  of  a  Christian  life:  prayer,  knowledge,  obedience  to  God's 
will,  and  a  harmonious  existence  with  our  fellow  men  (not  a  common  life  necessarily). 
Dominic  picked  up  these  themes  again  in  the  thirteenth  century,  insisting  that  his 
followers  should  lead  a  common  life  filled  with  prayer  and  study,  obedient  to  their 
superiors  and  to  God.  In  a  sense,  then,  we  see  that  the  Dominican  observances  are 
the  natural  result  of  the  teachings  of  men  such  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  which  is  to  say, 
that  they  are  the  Christian  model  of  a  virtuous  life. 

Listing  and  explaining  all  the  insights  into  Dominican  spirituality  that  I  have 
found  in  The  Life  of  Moses  would  take  many  pages,  so  I  have  narrowed  my  field  to 
one  topic — the  four  major  observances  of  the  Dominican  Order — and  four  aspects  of 
the  observances:  sensitivity  (common  life),  sifting  the  true  from  the  false  (study), 
obedience  (the  vows),  and  Eucharistic  adoration  (prayer).  These  choices  reflect  my 
experiences,  good  and  bad. 
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II.  study 

Our  Constitutions  tell  us  that  "blessed  Dominic  recommended  some  form  of 
study  to  the  first  nuns  as  an  authentic  observance  of  the  Order"  (LCM  100),  adding 
that  study  "not  only  nourishes  contemplation,  but  also  removes  the  impediments  which 
arise  through  ignorance  and  informs  the  practical  judgmenr(LCM  100).  What  are 
some  of  these  "impediments  which  arise  through  ignorance"?  In  my  experience,  these 
include  many  confused  notions  about  true  Christianity  gleaned  from  my  upbringing  in 
another  faith,  and  my  subsequent  interest  in  certain  philosophies  and  ideas  not 
entirely  compatible  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Nevertheless,  some 
essential  truth  does  lurk  within  these  erroneous  teachings.  What  is  to  be  done? 

This  was  a  problem  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Dominic  both  had  to  confront. 
Dominic  was  able  to  recognize  the  essential  truths  hidden  amidst  the  glaring  errors  of 
the  Albigensians  and  set  out  to  show  the  heretics,  through  his  preaching,  what  could 
be  retained  and  what  had  to  be  abandoned  in  the  name  of  truth.  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
who  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  before  his  final  conversion  to  Christianity,  describes  this 
process  of  sifting  the  intellect  with  a  vivid  metaphor,  comparing  the  separation  of  truth 
from  lies  to  circumcision: 

There  is  something  fleshly  and  uncircumcised  in  what  is  taught  by 
philosophy's  generative  faculty. ..For  example,  pagan  philosophy  says 
that  the  soul  is  immortal.  This  is  a  pious  offspring.  But  it  also  says  that 
souls  pass  from  bodies  to  bodies  and  are  changed  from  a  rational  to  an 
irrational  nature.  This  is  a  fleshly  and  alien  fore-skin. ..And  one  could 
describe  in  some  detail  how  good  doctrines  are  contaminated  by 
profane  philosophy's  absurd  additions.  When  these  are  completely 
removed,  the  angel  of  God  comes  to  us  in  mercy,  as  if  rejoicing  in  the 
true  offspring  of  these  doctrines.^ 

The  nun  who  is  a  convert  to  the  faith,  or  the  "cradle  Catholic"  who  once 
espoused  some  divergent  philosophy — radical  feminism  or  Marxism^  for 
example — may  be  able  to  use  this  technique  of  "circumcision"  and  extract  truths  that 
can  be  applied  to  the  pursuit  of  the  ultimate  Truth  which  is  God.  Truth  derived  from 
reason  can  be  found  in  many  diverse  sources.  However,  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
continues: 

Those  who  treasured  up  for  themselves  such  wealth  handed  it  over  to 
Moses  as  he  was  working  on  the  tent  of  mystery,  each  one  making  his 
personal  contribution  to  the  construction  of  the  holy  places...  For  many 
bring  to  the  Church  of  God  their  profane  learning  as  a  kind  of 
gift. ..[dedicating]  this  wealth  to  God  for  the  adornment  of  the  Church,  the 
true  tabernacle." 

The  proper  end  of  this  knowledge  is  the  glorification  of  God,  and  it  should  be 
handed  over  to  God  for  His  use. 
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We  may  then  ask,  if  truth  can  be  found  in  these  diverse  sources,  why  not  use 
our  study  time  to  look  for  it?  I  suggest  that  cloistered  nuns  can  find  little  or  no  profit  in 
reading  heretical  teachings  or  bizarre  philosophical  texts  with  the  hope  of  finding  a 
small  nugget  of  truth.  It  is  true  that  Thomas  Aquinas  turned  to  the  pagan  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  to  prove  his  theological  arguments,  just  as  Augustine  relied  on  Plato  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  used  both.  However,  our  contribution  to  Truth  through  our  cloistered 
life  and  study  is  too  important  to  be  wasted  on  a  possible  good;  we  should  concentrate 
on  the  actual  good.  In  the  Fundamental  Constitution  of  the  Nuns,  we  read  that  "the 
nuns  are  to  seek,  ponder,  and  call  upon  him  in  solitude  so  that  the  word  proceeding 
from  the  mouth  of  God  may  not  return  to  him  empty,  but  may  accomplish  those  things 
for  which  it  was  sent"  (FCM  2). Thus,  our  study  should  not  only  help  to  accomplish  our 
personal  salvation,  but  should  also  in  a  mysterious  way  help  to  accomplish  the 
salvation  of  others  through  the  preaching  of  the  friars.  Since  it  is  vital  that  our  study 
should  be  related  to  this  apostolic  end  of  the  Order,  we  must  concentrate  on  the  study 
of  the  Truth.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  recognize  and  accept  the  truth  in  the  forms 
we  have  learned  previously,  removing  the  "absurd  additions"  from  "good  doctrines"  so 
that  the  "angel  of  God  comes  to  us  in  mercy,"  enlightening  our  minds  and  our  hearts. 

III.  Common  Life 

Our  Constitutions  state  that  the  nuns  should  "accept  and  cherish  one  another 
as  members  of  the  same  body,  differing  in  native  qualities  and  functions  but  equal  in 
the  common  bond  of  charity  and  profession"  (LCM  4).  Saint  Dominic  is  given  to  us  as 
an  example:  "No  one  was  ever  more  community  minded,  no  one  more  joyous,"^  writes 
Jordan  of  Saxony.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred  a  solitary  life  and 
wrote  The  Life  of  IVIoses  for  individuals  trying  to  live  as  hermits.  However,  certain 
passages  can  still  be  applied  to  this  aspect  of  religious  observance,  particularly  in  the 
sense  of  exchanging  self-conscious  sensitivity  for  a  sensitivity  based  on  the  common 
good.  For  example,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  discusses  at  some  length  the  kind  of  life  a  priest 
must  lead,  comparing  it  to  the  miracle  of  Aaron's  rod: 

In  the  fruit  that  Aaron's  rod  produced  it  is  fitting  to  perceive  the  kind  of 
life  that  must  characterize  the  priesthood — namely,  a  life  self-controlled, 
tough  and  dried  in  appearance,  but  containing  on  the  inside  (hidden  and 
invisible)  what  can  be  eaten. ..This  kind  of  fruit  has  many  streams  of 
pleasure  which  flow  from  underneath,  by  which  life's  fruit  is  brought  to  a 
state  of  hpeness.^ 

Since  the  fruit  that  Aaron's  rod  produced  was  an  almond,  we  come  to  a  startling 
conclusion:  to  live  the  common  life,  it  helps  to  be  a  nut!  This  idea  makes  more  sense 
when  put  into  context. 

We  pray  together,  eat  together,  live  enclosed  together  in  one  monastery,  wear 
the  same  habit,  and  daily  share  the  same  experiences.  All  these,  combined  with  our 
vocation  to  serve  God  as  Dominicans,  provide  for  a  common  life — except  that 
underneath   all  our  many  similarities,   we   remain   unique   individuals.   Thus,   what 
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pleases  one  sister  annoys  another;  what  delights  one  sister  depresses  another;  one 
sister  rejoices  whenever  the  cook  serves  baked  beans  and  another  offers  up  her 
disgust  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  souls.  Because  of  this,  misunderstandings  and 
tensions  are  inevitable,  even  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world.  It  is  easy  to  become 
oversensitive  to  the  reactions  of  others,  especially  in  such  a  close-knit  environment. 
This  is  when  a  certain  "toughness" — the  outer  shell  of  the  nut — is  needed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  inner  self  ("hidden  and  invisible,"  as  Gregory  describes  it) 
must  not  become  rigid  and  dried  out.  The  soul  must  be  nourished  by  the  "many 
streams  of  pleasure  which  flow  from  underneath,"  which  Gregory  of  Nyssa  describes 
in  an  earlier  section  as  the  Gospels  and  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  A  strong 
prayer  life,  fed  by  lectio  divina,  helps  to  bring  the  inner  self  more  and  more  to  the 
surface.  "It  becomes  visible,"  Gregory  writes,  "when  the  food  ripens  and  the  hard  shell 
is  stripped  off  and  the  wood-like  covering  of  the  meat  is  removed."^  However,  an 
attempt  to  force  this  transformation  too  early  is  like  picking  a  scab  off  your  knee  before 
it  heals  properly.  The  wound  reopens  and  infection  may  set  in.  Instead  this  gradual 
ripening  of  the  self  should  be  left  to  God. 

IV.  The  Vows  (Obedience) 

Our  Constitutions  state  that  "the  vow  of  obedience  is  preeminent  among  the 
evangelical  counsels"  (LCM  19),  offering  us  the  example  of  Saint  Dominic,  who 
required  a  promise  of  obedience  from  the  nuns  and  friars  who  wanted  to  follow  him.  At 
the  same  time,  Dominic  was  obedient  to  the  decisions  made  at  the  General  Chapter, 
even  decisions  he  did  not  entirely  agree  with.  This  concept  of  obedience  allows  us 
freedom,  but  with  the  freedom  comes  increased  responsibility.  We  make  a  vow  to 
obey  our  superiors  according  to  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Order,  but  we  are  bound  in  charity  to  obey  our  sisters,  which  is  often  more  difficult! 

This  view  of  obedience  as  a  choice  harmonizes  well  with  the  writings  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.  He  identified  obedience  as  a  function  of  the  will,  a  designation 
Thomas  Aquinas  agreed  with,  placing  obedience  in  the  category  of  moral  virtues.® 
Because  obedience  is  an  act  of  the  will,  we  make  a  conscious  choice  to  follow  the 
good  and  virtuous,  and  in  doing  so,  we  form  our  character.  Gregory  writes,  "We  are  in 
some  manner  our  own  parents,  giving  birth  to  ourselves  by  our  own  free  choice  in 
accordance  with  whatever  we  wish  to  be...  moulding  ourselves  to  the  teachings  of 
virtue  or  vice."^ 

The  idea  of  giving  birth  naturally  implies  some  degree  of  pain.  Is  obedience 
painful?  It  can  be,  since  it  is  centered  in  the  will,  and  the  will  does  not  necessarily  feel 
inclined  toward  virtue  at  all  times.  The  pain  of  obedience — the  sense  of  gritting  your 
teeth  and  forcing  yourself  to  do  something  with  good  cheer — is  lessened  through  habit 
and  our  willingness  to  cooperate  with  actual  grace.  It  may  be  easier  to  obey  a 
superior,  because  we  can  sympathize  with  her  difficult  position,  and  so  cooperate  with 
grace  more  readily.  It  can  be  much  more  of  an  effort  to  respond  to  the  prompting  of 
grace  when  you  are  relaxing  at  recreation  and  a  sister  approaches  you,  asking  for 
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your  help  with  some  annoyingly  monotonous  task.  Again,  cooperation  with  grace  is  a 
habit,  and  the  more  we  cooperate  with  grace,  the  more  we  truly  prefer  the  common 
good  to  our  own  good.  At  this  point,  to  refer  to  the  earlier  section  on  common  life,  you 
have  at  last  become  a  nut. 

What  if  we  choose  NOT  to  cooperate  with  grace  and  form  these  good  habits? 
Gregory  writes,  "Just  as  the  end  of  life  is  the  beginning  of  death,  so  also  stopping  in 
the  race  of  virtue  marks  the  beginning  of  the  race  of  evil."^°  The  idea  of  an  absolute 
Good  tends  to  run  contrary  to  our  contemporary  moral  standards,  which  are  frequently 
shaded  with  gray,  but  essentially  it  is  that  simple.  God  is  Himself  the  Ultimate  Reality, 
which  cannot  be  ignored  or  argued  with  when  He  does  not  fit  into  our  conception  of 
the  way  things  should  be.  Gregory  continues  in  a  later  passage: 

It  is  as  if  someone  who  has  not  seen  the  sun  blames  it  for  causing  him 
to  fall  into  the  ditch.  Yet  we  do  not  hold  that  the  luminary  in  anger 
pushes  someone  into  the  ditch  someone  who  does  not  choose  to  look  at 
it.  Rather,  we  would  interpret  this  statement  in  a  more  reasonable 
manner:  It  is  the  failure  to  participate  in  the  light  that  causes  the  person 
to  fall  into  the  ditch. ^' 

The  choice  not  to  obey,  then,  is  the  "failure  to  participate  in  the  light"  and  we  end  up  in 
a  ditch — not  according  to  God's  will,  but  because  of  our  decisions. 

Thus  far,  obedience  presents  itself  as  a  kind  of  necessary  evil.  We  have  to 
obey,  painful  though  it  may  be,  or  risk  alienating  ourselves  from  God.  However,  this  is 
only  half  of  the  picture.  We  have  seen  that  as  we  cooperate  more  often  and  more  fully 
with  actual  grace,  obedience  becomes  easier.  Why  is  this?  Our  Constitutions  tell  us 
that  the  vow  of  obedience  helps  us  to  "cooperate  in  the  work  of  redemption"  (LCM  19) 
following  the  example  of  Mary.  Additionally,  obedience  "binds  us  to  Christ  and  the 
Church"  (LCM  19),  so  that  every  time  we  respond  to  the  prompting  of  grace  it  has  a 
mysterious  effect  both  in  our  own  souls  and  in  the  Church.  Finally,  obedience  frees  us 
from  our  selfish  inclinations  so  that  we  can  take  delight  in  God's  will  as  it  is  revealed  to 
us  in  every  situation  of  every  day. 

The  practice  of  obedience  is  like  learning  a  musical  instrument.  At  first  it  is 
difficult  and  tedious,  but  in  time — having  mastered  the  basics — you  can  relax,  enjoy 
the  instrument  and  the  sound  it  makes,  and  begin  to  add  little  flourishes  and 
embellishments  to  your  music  which  make  it  even  more  pleasurable.  "How  much  more 
suitable  it  is,"  Gregory  writes,  "...to  obey  voluntarily,  that  the  right  action  of  ready 
obedience  be  confirmed  in  you."^^ 

V.  Prayer 

Our  Constitutions  state  that  the  nuns  should  "in  silence  and  stillness. ..earnestly 
seek  the  face  of  the  Lord  and  never  cease  making  intercession  with  the  God  of  our 
salvation  that  all  men  and  women  might  be  saved"  (LCM  74).  For  me,  this  passage 
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suggests  Eucharistic  adoration,  which  I  consider  a  joy  and  a  blessing.  But  it  can  also 
be  a  great  difficulty.  The  Eucharist  itself,  enthroned  in  its  golden  monstrance  high 
above  the  choir,  does  not  automatically  confer  grace  on  the  adorers  below.  The  grace 
comes  when  the  sister  praying  in  front  of  the  Eucharist  seeks  to  know  and  love  God 
more  by  making  acts  of  intellect  and  will — becoming  ever  more  receptive  to  the  grace 
God  wants  to  bestow.  Because  of  the  many  factors  which  affect  our  bodies  and  souls 
on  any  given  day,  there  are  times  when  prayer  is  easy  and  delightful;  other  times 
when  it  is  dry  and  tedious. 

All  the  intellectual  knowledge  we  gain  about  God  through  our  study,  common 
life,  and  obedience  lead  us  to  this  moment  where  we  find  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  God.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  writes,  "The  knowledge  of  God  is  a  mountain 
steep  and  difficult  to  climb — the  majority  of  people  scarcely  reach  its  base."^^  Here  in 
front  of  God  Himself  in  the  Eucharist,  we  realize  how  little  we  actually  know  of 
God — how  small  we  are  before  Him.  What  can  help  us  overcome  the  sense  of 
inadequacy  and  fear  the  sight  of  God  can  inspire? 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  tells  us  that  the  "preaching  of  the  divine  nature"^'^  through  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  finally  the  Gospel  itself,  serve  as  the  trumpet  blasts  of  the 
Spirit  which  lead  us  up  the  mountain  of  prayer  and  into  the  mystery  that  is  God.  We 
are  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  seek  God  through  lectio  divina,  community  prayer, 
and  private  prayer;  now  in  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  we  hope  to  gain  some 
experiential  knowledge  of  God.  Gregory  continues: 

Scripture  teaches...  that  religious  knowledge  comes  at  first  to  those  who 
receive  it  as  light.  Therefore  what  is  perceived  to  be  contrary  to  religion 
is  darkness,  and  the  escape  from  darkness  comes  about  when  one 
participates  in  light.  But  as  the  mind  progresses  and,  through  an  ever 
greater  and  more  perfect  diligence,  comes  to  apprehend  reality,  as  it 
approaches  more  nearly  to  contemplation,  it  sees  more  clearly  what  of 
the  divine  nature  is  uncontemplated.^^ 

This  is  the  way  we  encounter  God  every  day,  present  in  the  Eucharist.  The  darkness 
Gregory  refers  to  here  is  a  knowledge  of  God  so  tremendous  that  it  is  ultimately 
incomprehensible.  This  is  the  kind  of  overwhelming  experience  of  God  Saint  Catherine 
of  Siena  found  when  the  Lord  told  her,  "Do  you  know,  daughter,  who  you  are  and  who 
I  am?  If  you  know  these  two  things  you  have  beatitude  in  your  grasp.  You  are  she  who 
is  not,  and  I  AM  HE  WHO  IS."^^  Gregory  of  Nyssa  continues: 

Leaving  behind  everything  that  is  observed,  not  only  what  sense 
comprehends,  but  also  what  the  intelligence  thinks  it  sees,  it  keeps  on 
penetrating  deeper  until  by  the  intelligence's  yearning  for  understanding 
it  gains  access  to  the  invisible  and  the  incomprehensible,  and  there  it 
sees  God.  This  is  the  true  knowledge  of  what  is  sought;  this  is  the 
seeing   that   consists   in   not  seeing,    because   that  which   is   sought 
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transcends  all  knowledge,  being  separated  on  all  sides  by 
incomprehensibility  as  by  a  kind  of  darkness.^'' 

We  adore  Christ  present  in  the  Eucharist,  then,  because  this  form  is  "according 
to  [our]  capacity  to  partake. "^^  But  because  the  incomprehensible  has  taken  on  this 
comprehensible  and  limited  form — the  Eucharist — there  is  no  end  to  the  desire  we 
have  for  Him.  Every  day  we  receive  Him  at  Mass;  every  day  we  spend  time  before 
Him,  praying  the  Divine  Office,  adoring  Him  quietly.  And  this  is  never  enough.  Gregory 
writes: 

This  truly  is  the  vision  of  God:  never  to  be  satisfied  in  the  desire  to  see 
Him.  But  one  must  always,  by  looking  at  what  he  can  see,  rekindle  his 
desire  to  see  more.  Thus,  no  limit  would  interrupt  growth  in  the  ascent  to 
God,  since  no  limit  to  the  Good  can  be  found  nor  is  the  increasing  of 
desire  for  the  Good  brought  to  an  end  because  it  is  satisfied. ^^ 

We  may  compare  this  with  the  seventh  verse  of  the  Adorn  Te  devote  by  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas: 

Jesu,  quern  velatum  nunc  ad  splcio, 
Oro,  fiat  illud  quod  tarn  sitio: 
Ut  te  revelata  cernens  facie, 
Visu  sum  beatus  tuae  gloriae.^° 

VI.  Conclusion 

The  number  four  is  generally  considered  to  be  an  archetype  or  symbol  of 
stability.  Twice  in  his  descriptions  of  the  vision  of  the  heavenly  tabernacle,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  refers  to  the  number  four  as  an  image  of  perfect  support — which  recalls  our 
four  Dominican  observances. 

First,  describing  the  tabernacle,  Gregory  reminds  us  that  it  is  protected  by  four 
forces,  which  he  identifies  as  "the  heavenly  powers  which  are  contemplated  in  the 
tabernacle  and  which  support  the  universe  in  accord  with  the  divine  will."^^  He 
continues: 

These  are  our  true  supports,  sent  to  tielp  ttiose  wlio  will  be  the  heirs  of 
salvation.  They  are  slipped  through  the  souls  of  those  being  saved  as 
through  rings  and  by  themselves  raise  to  the  height  of  virtue  those  lying 
on  the  earth. ^^ 

And  later,  Gregory  describes  some  of  the  ornaments  the  priests  were  to  wear 
on  their  vestments.  One  of  these  is  a  square-shaped  object  "which  had  on  it  stones 
inscribed  with  the  patriarchal  names  of  the  tribes. "^^  Gregory  comments  on  this:  "Let 
the  four-cornered  shape  be  a  demonstration  to  you  of  steadfastness  in  the  good.  Such 
a  shape  is  hard  to  move,  since  it  is  supported  equally  by  the  corners  at  each  side."^"*  In 
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the  same  sense,  Dominican  nuns  have  the  four  major  observances,  a  symbol  of 
steadfastness  in  an  uncertain  world.  These  observances — study,  common  life, 
obedience,  and  prayer — were  Saint  Dominic's  way  of  providing  us  with  both  a  stable 
foundation  and  a  means  for  allowing  God  to  lift  us  higher,  always  bringing  us  closer  to 
Himself.  They  all  demand  fidelity  to  the  Truth  which  is  God. 

The  Dominican  cloistered  life  with  its  observances  may  be  compared  to  a 
pomegranate,  as  Gregory  explains  the  symbolism  of  this  fruit  with  regard  to  the  path  of 
virtue; 

Let  life  imitate  the  pomegranate's  fruit.  Because  it  is  covered  with  a  hard 
and  sour  rind,  its  outside  is  inedible,  but  the  inside  is  a  pleasant  sight 
with  its  many  neatly  ordered  seeds  and  it  becomes  even  sweeter  when  it 
is  tasted.  The  philosophical  life,  although  outwardly  austere  and 
unpleasant,  is  yet  full  of  good  hopes  when  it  ripens.  For  when  our 
Gardener  opens  the  pomegranate  of  life  at  the  proper  time  and 
manifests  the  hidden  beauty,  then  those  who  partake  of  their  own  fruit 
will  enjoy  the  sweetness.  For  somewhere  the  Apostle  says  that  any 
punishment  is  most  painful  at  the  time,  and  far  from  pleasant  (that  is  the 
first  contact  with  the  pomegranate):  but  later,  in  those  on  whom  it  has 
been  used,  it  bears  fruit  in  peace  and  goodness.  This  is  the  sweetness 
of  the  nourishment  inside. ^^ 

The  four  major  observances  may  seem  burdensome  at  times — not  because 
they  are  necessarily  difficult  or  impossible,  but  because  they  present  such  a  contrast 
to  the  world  we  have  left.  If  we  can  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  life — beyond  the 
rind,  as  it  were — we  are  soon  delighted  with  the  "neatly  ordered  seeds"  of  obsen/ance 
and  it  does  become  "even  sweeter  when  it  is  tasted." 
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relation  to  the  Franciscan  spirit  in  her  memoirs. 

4.  The  Life  of  Moses  \\.^^6. 
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5.  Bl.  Jordan  of  Saxony,  Llbellus  n.  104. 

6.  The  Life  of  Moses  11:285-6. 

7.  Life,  loc.  cit. 

8.  Obedience  is  a  moral  virtue  which  comes  under  the  cardinal  virtue  of  justice.  See  Summa 
r/7eo/og/ae  ll-ll,  q.  104,  a.2. 

9.  The  Life  of  Moses  1:3.  This  quotation  has  also  been  used  in  some  of  the  writings  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  such  as  Vehtatis  Splendor. 


10. 

Life, 

Prologue:6. 

11. 

Ibid. 

11:76. 

12. 

Ibid. 

Prologue:2 

13. 

Ibid. 

11:158. 

14. 

Ibid. 

loc. cit. 

15. 

Ibid. 

11:162. 

16.  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  by  Bl.  Raymond  of  Capua,  trans.  Conleth  Kearns,  O.P.  (Delaware: 
Michael  Glazier,  Inc.,  1980),  85. 

17.  r/ieL/feo/^/Woses  11:163. 

18.  L;fe  11:230. 

19.  Ibid.,  11:238. 

20.  Quoted  in  Adoro  Te:  Contemplation  of  the  Most  Holy  Eucharist  by  Dom  Eugene  Vandeur, 
OSB.,  trans.  Clara  Morris  Rumbell,  M.A.  (New  York:  Benziger  Brothers,  1939). 

0  Jesus,  whom  veiled  I  now  behold, 

1  pray  that  what  I  so  thirst  for  may  be: 
That  seeing  Thee  with  Thy  Face  unveiled, 
I  may  be  happy  in  the  vision  of  Thy  glory. 

21.  r/7eL/fe  of /Woses  11:180. 

22.  L/fe  11:180.  Gregory  quotes  from  Heb.  1:14. 

23.  Ibid.,  11:199 

24.  Ibid.,  loc.  cit. 

25.  Ibid.,  11:193.  Gregory  quotes  from  Heb.  12:11. 
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HEBREWS:  ACHIEVEMENT,  ASSURANCE, 

ABUNDANCE 

Sister  Mary  Vincent,  O.P. 
Farmington  Hills,  Ml 


Scriptures'  treasures  wait  for  our  personal  discovery  and  penetration  and  I,  for  one,  think 
that  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  the  Order  that  we  Dominican  Nuns  can  give  is  to  become  more 
and  more  women  of  the  Word.  Women  who  methodically,  patiently,  perseveringly  spend  time 
with  the  Scriptures — the  actual  text  — and  let  them  penetrate  and  transform  us.  Then,  what  a 
difference  in  our  prayer  and  our  life.  Then  will  the  Holy  Spirit  live  in  us,  pray  in  us — for  our  world, 
our  Church  and  our  Order. 

The  letter  or  "word  of  exhortation"  to  the  Hebrews  is,  as  Luke  Timothy  Johnson  says,  "a 
masterpiece  of  rhetoric,  one  of  the  longest  and  most  powerful  theological  arguments  in  the  New 
Testament."^  It  was  written,  I  think,  by  a  devout  Jew,  not  as  a  polemic  making  the  point  "Jesus 
and  Chhstianity  are  superior,"  but  as  a  magnificently  strong  encouragement  to  sore-pressed 
fellow-Jews,  neophyte  Christians  who  had  lost  the  support  of  their  religion,  their  temple  high 
priest,  their  synagogue,  family  and  friends.  They  were  discouraged,  wavering  and  soon  would 
come  the  final  blow  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

This  Hebrew  writer  urges  them  to  hold  fast  to  their  profession  of  faith.  And  so  he  gives 
a  profoundly  hch  and  reasoned  exposition  of  their  own  scriptures  to  tell  them  what  they  truly  do 
possess  in  Christ:  ACHIEVEMENT,  ASSURANCE,  ABUNDANCE: 

— the  ACHIEVEMENT  of  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  who  offered  Himself  once  for 

all; 

— the  ASSURANCE  that  the  achievement  of  Jesus  and  the  oath  of  God  give; 

— the  ABUNDANCE  of  Jesus — the  sure  expiation  of  their  sins,  salvation,  the 

glory  of  holiness  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  present  hope,  access  to  the 

eternal  Holy  of  Holies,  the  Sabbath  rest  of  God. 

ACHIEVEMENT 

The  heart  of  Hebrews  is  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  one  we  are  asked  to  look 
upon. 

— we  see  Jesus. ..(2:9).^ 

— let  us  set  aside  every  weight. ..let  us  run  with  perseverance  the  race  before  us, 

looking  to  Jesus,  the  pioneer  and  perfecter  of  our  faith  (12:1-2). 

The  achievement  is  His.  God  has  spoken  to  our  fathers  of  old  and  now  speaks  to  us  in  and  by 
His  Son.  The  Son  is  strongly  and  swiftly  identified  as 

— reflecting  the  Glory  of  God, 

— bearing  God's  nature, 

— effectively  purifying  all  people  from  their  sins, 

— sitting  down  at  God's  right  hand  (1:3). 
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There  is  no  mistaking  it.  This  Son  is  divine.  The  angels  worship  Him.  His  years  are  without  end. 
His  throne  is  forever.  His  enemies  will  be  at  His  feet  (cf.  Ch  1). 

This  Son  is  also  our  brother.  Made  like  us  in  every  respect. 

—suffering  temptation  (2:18;  4:15);  and  death  (2:14;  9:14); 
— agonizing  in  prayer  with  loud  cries  and  tears  (5:7); 
— delivering  us  from  fear  and  bondage  (2:15); 
— bringing  us  to  glory  (2:10). 

No  other  New  Testament  writer  has  so  "care-fully"  given  as  much  detail  and  significant 
focus  to  the  real  humanity  and  suffering  of  Jesus.  As  truly  as  He  is  Son  of  God,  so,  the  author 
makes  clear,  is  He  truly  and  completely  human.  He  has  experienced  our  fears,  our  temptations, 
our  pain,  our  repulsion,  our  death.  He  can  sympathize  with  our  weaknesses.  He  has  learned 
obedience  through  what  He  suffered.  He  has  gotten  things  done — for  His  Father  and  for  us! 

For  it  was  fitting  that  He,  for  whom  and  by  whom  all  things  exist,  in  bringing  many 
sons  to  glory,  should  make  the  pioneer  of  their  salvation  perfect  through 
suffering.  For  He  who  sanctifies  and  those  who  are  sanctified  have  all  one  origin. 
That  is  why  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren,  saying, 

I  will  proclaim  Thy  name  to  my  brethren... 
And  again, 

Here  am  I,  and  the  children  God  has  given  Me  (2:1 0-1 3b). 

Since  therefore,  the  children  share  in  flesh  and  blood.  He  himself  likewise 
partook  of  the  same  nature,  that  through  death  He  might  destroy  him  who  has 
the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil,  and  deliver  all  those  who  through  fear  of 
death  were  subject  to  lifelong  bondage. ..Therefore  He  had  to  be  made  like  His 
brethren  in  every  respect. ..(2:14, 15, 17a). 

Powerful  statements.  God,  priming  His  Son,  the  pioneer,  through  suffering.  One  same 
origin  have  we — God.  The  Son  proclaims  it — joyfully!  Notice  the  persistent  and  clear  lead  to  a 
conclusion:  the  strong  "therefore"  repeated  at  least  17  times  by  this  persuasive  and  persuading 
Hebrew.  Notice  too,  in  this  letter  of  his,  how  many  times  he  has  Jesus  speak  from  the  Jewish 
scriptures  (three  times)^  and  God  His  Father  speaks  (14  times)"*  and  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks! 
(twice). ^  There  are  over  1 30  references  to  the  Old  Testament!  This  writer  took  some  of  the  best 
of  the  old  to  convince  that  the  better  looked  forward  to  for  so  long,  is  what  they  possessed  even 
as  they  suffered  for  it  all. 

As  Jesus  is  identified  as  our  brother,  just  as  swiftly  is  Jesus  named  High  Priest —  our 
representative  before  God: 

— merciful  and  faithful  (2:17); 

— making  amends  for  our  sins  (2: 1 7b); 

— concerned  for  us,  helping  us  (2:16-18); 

— passing  through  the  heavens  (4:14); 

— entering  the  Holy  Place  once  for  all,  taking  His  own  Blood  (9:12); 

— interceding  for  us  (7:25;  9:24); 

— offering  Himself — an  offering  surpassing  all  others — once  for  all  (9:14;  9:26b; 

10:10). 
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As  the  central  figure  in  Hebrews  is  Jesus  Christ,  so  the  central,  key  concept  is  "offer."^ 
Jesus  comes  as  Priest  to  offer  Himself,  to  open  the  way  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  by  His  own  blood, 
by  His  own  sacrificed  humanity.  I  have  always  been  deeply  moved  by  the  poignant  description 
of  Jesus  praying  "with  loud  cries  and  tears"  (5:7).  Have  you  ever  seen  a  man  cry  in  passionate 
distress?  It  is  awesome.  And  the  God-Man?  Awesome.  The  text  says  God  heard  Him,  yet  the 
Father  did  not  deliver  His  Son  from  sorrow  and  death.  But  He  brought  Him  through  and 
beyond — to  joy. 

It  is,  I  think,  most  interesting  and  significant  that  it  is  not  Jesus'  death  that  is  emphasized 
in  Hebrews,  but  His  offering  of  Himself,  His  body.  His  blood.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  death 
does  not  necessarily  imply  love,  but  to  freely  offer  oneself  does.  God's  "love"  is  not  mentioned 
in  Hebrews,  but  Christ's  shed  blood  manifests  an  infinite  love.  A  love  that  sustains  us  as  we  walk 
by  faith.  A  love  that  forgives.  A  love  that  sympathizes.  A  love  that  has  suffered.  This  is  real  love. 
For  a  person  to  give  one's  life,  one's  very  blood — what  more  can  one  give?  Jesus'  offering  is  a 
dynamic,  pragmatic,  beneficent  deed.  God's  speaking  through  the  ages  was  His  love.  God 
speaking  through  His  Son,  and  through  His  Son's  offering,  is  His  love. 

You  have  come. ..to  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  and  to  the  sprinkled 
blood  that  speaks  more  eloquently  than  the  blood  of  Abel  (12:22,24). 

And  it  is  a  sure,  strong  love  that  carnes  us  beyond  the  veil  to  the  mystery  of  God's 
Sabbath  rest.  The  yearning  of  every  human  heart. 

For  we  who  have  believed  enter  into  that  rest... whoever  enters  God's  rest  also 
ceases  from  his  labors  as  God  did  from  His  (4:3,10). 

The  verb  "believe"  is  in  the  past  tense,  but  the  verb  "enter'  is  in  the  present.  That  entering 
then,  is  for  my  now,  in  an  experience  of  the  achievement  of  Christ  as  a  rest  that  gives  a  calm 
and  courage  and  peace  for  one's  own  personal  offering.  A  rest  that  gives  me  the  joy  of  God 
even  now.  This  writer  of  Hebrews  lived  by  it. 

These  neophyte  Christians  must  realize  that  they  did  indeed  have  a  high  pnest,  an 
offering,  a  sanctuary.  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  their  surety.  Would  they  follow  Him  outside  the 
camp,  and  keep  looking  to  Him  "who  for  the  joy  set  before  Him,  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame"  (12:2)? 

But  when  Christ  appeared  as  a  high  priest  of  the  good  things  that  have 
come. ..He  entered  once  for  all  into  the  Holy  Place,  taking  not  the  blood  of  goats 
and  calves  but  His  own  blood,  thus  securing  an  eternal  redemption.  For  if  the 
sprinkling  of  defiled  persons  with  the  blood  of  goats  and  with  the  ashes  of  heifers 
sanctifies  for  the  purification  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without  blemish  to  God, 
purify  our  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God  (9:1 1-14). 

How  convincing  can  you  get?  Christ  and  the  author  do  not  repudiate  the  sacrifices  of 
old — no,  they  were  holy,  the  author  of  Hebrews  has  lived  by  them  for  years,  but  they  had  had  to 
be  ceaselessly  repeated.  Now  we  see  for  ourselves  the  better  offering  which  gave  those 
offerings  of  old  their  value.  He  has  come  Himself  as  it  was  promised  of  old  to  be  the  offehng,  to 
secure  an  eternal  redemption.  Notice  "a  single  sacrifice,"  "a  single  offering,"  and  'for  all  time" 
repeated  twice  in  close  succession  in  10:12  to  10:14: 
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But  when  Christ  had  offered  for  all  time  a  single  sacrifice  for  sins,  He  sat  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  then  to  wait  until  His  enemies  should  be  made  a  stool 
for  His  feet.  For  by  a  single  offering  He  has  perfected  for  all  time  those  who  are 
sanctified. 

What  is  stressed  in  Hebrews  is  not  exactly  an  abiding  presence,  but  an  abiding  offering 
in  an  abiding  Person.  "But  when  Christ  has  offered  for  all  time  a  single  sacrifice  for  sins.  He  sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  then  to  wait  until  His  enemies  should  be  made  a  stool  for  His 
feet"  (10:12).  And:  "Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday  and  today  and  for  ever"  (13:8). 

Jesus  Christ  is  High  Priest.  Worthy  of  all  honor  because  He,  the  Son  of  God,  has  offered 
Himself.  That  is  ever  before  God.  It  is  accomplished.  "We  have  been  sanctified  through  the 
offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all"  (10:10).  Through  His  blood.  Through  that 
offering  of  Himself.  Once.  For  all.  That  is  it!  It  is  THE  achievement. 

ASSURANCE 

What  is  the  assurance?  It  is  the  achievement  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  our  brother,  our 
High  Priest.  Eternal  salvation  and  confidence  "to  enter  the  sanctuary."  (Remember  the  Hebrews 
of  old  could  not  enter  the  sanctuary  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Only  the  High  Priest  entered,  and  that 
only  once  a  year.)  Confidence  permeates  this  letter.  Every  "therefore"  is  to  instill  confidence  "to 
draw  near  in  faith  (10:19),  to  hold  fast  in  hope  (v.  23),  to  stir  up  love  and  good  works  (v.  24)." 

Confidence  bursts  forth  from  the  author  as  a  mighty,  irrefutable  conclusion  and  conviction 
from  his  realization  of  all  that  God  has  said.  From  all  that  God  has  done.  A  confidence — prolific, 
powerful  like  a  thousand  Niagara  Falls,  moving  on  and  on,  never  to  be  quelled  or  quenched. 
"With  confidence,  let  us  then,  draw  near  to  the  throne  of  grace,  to  receive  mercy  and  find  grace 
to  help  in  time  of  need"  (4:16).  And  he  gives  it  even  more  force  when  he  brings  to  the  witness 
stand  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself: 

And  the  Holy  Spirit  also  bears  witness  to  us:  for  after  saying. 

This  is  the  covenant  that  1  will  make  with  them  after  those  days,  says  the  Lord: 
I  will  put  My  laws  on  their  hearts,  and  write  them  on  their  minds,'' 

then  He  adds, 

I  will  remember  their  sins  and  their  misdeeds  no  more.  Where  there  is 
forgiveness  of  these,  there  is  no  longer  any  offering  for  sin.  Therefore,  brethren, 
since  we  have  confidence  to  enter  the  sanctuary  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  the 
new  and  living  way  which  He  opened  for  us  through  the  curtain,  that  is,  through 
His  flesh,  and  since  we  have  a  great  high  priest  over  the  house  of  God,  let  us 
draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith. ..let  us  hold  fast  the 
confession  of  our  hope  without  wavering,  for  He  who  has  promised  is  faithful 
(10:15-23). 

Full  assurance.  Based  on  the  promises  and  faithfulness  of  God,  the  offering  of  his  Son, 
the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  lives  of  His  holy  ones.  Our  faith  and  assurance  are  in  truth, 
founded  on  the  promise,  the  oath  of  God. 
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THE  ASSURANCE  OF  THE  OATH  OF  GOD 

Would  you  agree  with  me  that  very  little  has  been  wntten  or  preached  on  this  exceedingly 
strong  affirmation  of  the  author  of  Hebrews  regarding  the  oath  of  God?^  Indeed  there  are  many 
references  in  Scripture  to  that  oath  of  God.^  And  yet  chapters  6  and  7  stand  as  an  indisputable 
proclamation  of  boundless  power  and  authority  exercised  for  all.  We  have  just  to  accept  and 
believe  it. 

For  when  God  made  a  promise  to  Abraham,  since  He  had  no  one  greater  by 
whom  to  swear,  He  swore  by  Himself,  saying,  "Surely  I  bless  you  and  multiply 
you."  And  thus  Abraham,  having  patiently  endured,  obtained  the  promise.  Men 
indeed  swear  by  a  greater  than  themselves,  and  in  all  their  disputes  an  oath  is 
final  in  confirmation.  So  when  God  desired  to  show  more  convincingly  to  the 
heirs  of  the  promise  the  unchangeable  character  of  His  purpose.  He  interposed 
with  an  oath,  so  that  through  two  unchangeable  things,  in  which  it  is  impossible 
that  God  should  prove  false,  we  who  have  fled  to  Him  for  refuge  might  have 
strong  encouragement  to  seize  the  hope  set  before  us.  We  have  this  as  a  sure 
and  steadfast  anchor  of  the  soul,  a  hope  that  enters  into  the  inner  shrine  behind 
the  curtain,  where  Jesus  has  gone  as  a  forerunner  on  our  behalf,  having  become 
a  high  priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (6:  1 3-20). 

If  God  has  sworn  an  oath  we  have  His  word.  His  promise.  And  He  is  faithful.  He  does  not 
change  His  mind  or  His  plan  for  our  salvation.  We  are  His.  He  will  bless  us.  We  have  God  on 
our  side,  as  helper,  refuge,  forerunner,  priest,  and  offering.  God  has  sworn  an  oath.  Notto  make 
things  easy,  but  to  make  us  His.  To  open  the  way  that  we  can  walk  with  God  in  faith.  To  enter 
the  inner  shrine  by  hope.  And  by  love  to  offer  ourselves.  Through  Jesus  Christ. 

Indeed,  the  law  appoints  men  in  their  weakness  as  high  priests,  but  the  word  of 
the  oath  which  came  later  than  the  law,  appoints  a  Son  who  has  been  made 
perfect  forever  (7:28). 

Hebrews  assures  us  that  we  have  a  better  hope  (7: 1 9),  a  better  covenant  (7:22),  better 
promises  (8:6),  a  better  possession  and  an  abiding  one  (10:34),  we  desire  a  better  country 
(11:16),  that  we  might  rise  to  a  better  life  (11:35),  since  God  has  foreseen  something  better  for 
us  (11:40). 

How  many  thousands  upon  thousands  have  been  encouraged  by  this  letter,  by  these 
words,  by  this  unknown  author  who  offers  us  now  the  sure  hope  "to  draw  near  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  that  we  may  receive  mercy  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need"  (4:16).  We  have  full 
assurance  from  a  love  that  has  given  everything. 

ABUNDANCE 

Why  speak  of  abundance,  when  the  author  of  Hebrews  speaks  only  of  faith  and  hope 
and  urges  confidence  to  a  despondent  people  in  the  face  of  terrible  sufferings?  Isn't  it  make- 
believe  in  a  hostile  world  where  there  is  such  great  need  and  there  seems  so  little  hope  and 
happiness? 

No,  the  message  of  Hebrews  is  abundance  precisely  placed  and  offered  to  a  world  of 
no  hope,  no  help,  no  happiness.  It  is  not  an  abundance  of  things.  The  abundance  is  Jesus 
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Christ.  This  Jesus,  Son  of  God  clearly  held  up  as  offering  Himself  for  us,  speaking  to  us,  for  us, 
in  His  blood,  interceding  for  us  "always"  and  able  "for  all  time"  to  save  us: 

...He  (Jesus)  holds  His  priesthood  permanently,  because  He  continues  forever. 
Consequently  He  is  able  for  all  time  to  save  those  who  draw  near  to  God  through 
Him,  since  He  always  lives  to  make  intercession  for  them  (7:24,25). 

Jesus  Himself  is  the  abundance.  All  that  He  is.  And  what  is  that? 

...we  have  such  a  high  priest,  holy,  blameless,  unstained,  separated  from 
sinners,  exalted  above  the  heavens. ..the  word  of  the  oath,  which  came  later 
than  the  law,  appoints  a  Son  who  has  been  made  perfect  forever  (7:26,  28b). 

Jesus,  the  holy  Son  of  God,  reflecting  the  glory  of  God  as  Word  of  God  and  in  His  human 
nature  and  life.  Holy,  with  the  inner,  endless  radiance  of  God.  More  beautiful  than  all  the  sons 
of  men.  Blameless.  Never  can  we  say  "You  did  not  understand  me,  nor  hear  me.  You  did  not 
do  enough."  Unstained.  No  seeking  of  satisfaction  for  Yourself,  no  giving  in  to  exasperation  and 
retaliation  when  even  Your  apostles  did  not  get  the  point.  Separated  from  sinners.  Always 
sympathetic  with  sinners,  but  never  joining  the  ranks  of  greed,  hatred,  lust,  ambition.  Exalted 
above  the  heavens.  Jesus.  If  the  heavens  are  beneath  You  it  means  that  all  its  treasures  are  at 
Your  disposal.  To  share  with  us.  "Here  I  am,  and  the  children  God  has  given  Me"  (2:13b). 

What  is  the  abundance  that  is  Jesus?  Does  He  not  offer  Himself  for  us,  to  us —  He  who 
said  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life"  (Jn  14:6)?  A  way  of  blessedness,  justice  and  peace. 
The  truth — inextinguishable.  The  life — indestructible. 

No  other  author  of  the  letters  of  the  New  Testament  uses  the  human  name  of  the  Son 
of  God  as  often  as  does  the  author  of  Hebrews.  He  uses  the  full  title  "Jesus  Christ"  several 
times,  "the  Lord  Jesus"  and  "Christ""  but  the  name  "Jesus"  ten  times. ^°  It  is  though  the  author 
wants  to  give  a  special  tender  reverence  of  grateful  love  to  this  God-man  whom  he  perhaps  met 
as  a  child?  However  he  met  Him,  he  has  met  Him  and  no  crisis  or  chaos  would  made  him 
forget.  He  is  constantly  urging  "Look  to  Jesus,  consider  Him."  "Consider  Him  who  endured  such 
hostilities  from  sinners  against  Himself,  so  that  you  may  not  grow  weary  or  fainthearted"  (12:3). 

We  cannot  look  two  ways  at  once.  Looking  to  Jesus  is  an  effective  way  of  overcoming 
temptations,  false  claims  and  diversions.  Don't  give  them  your  attention.  It  is  a  great  discipline. 
Look  to  Jesus  and  His  abundance.  It  is  a  sure  and  easy  norm  for  growth  in  holiness  and  holiness 
is  a  great  theme  of  Hebrews.  We  have  "become  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  (6:4).  "He 
disciplines  us  for  our  good,  that  we  may  share  His  holiness"  (12:10).  "Strive  for  peace  with  all, 
and  for  the  holiness  without  which  no  one  will  see  the  Lord"  (12:14).  Jesus  is  the  Holy  One, 
entering  the  Holy  of  Holies.  And  isn't  it  true,  that  if  Jesus  has  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  it  is  so 
that  we  may  share  that  mystery  of  holiness  and  holy  rest  with  Him? 

I  love  the  author's  honest  admission  in  chapter  2  (there  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere  else 
in  the  New  Testament): 

Now  in  putting  everything  in  subjection  to  Him,  He  [the  Father]  left  nothing 
outside  His  control.  As  it  is,  we  do  not  yet  see  everything  in  subjection  to  Him. 
But  we  do  see  Jesus,  who  for  a  little  while  was  made  lower  than  the  angels, 
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crowned  with  glory  and  honor  because  of  the  suffering  of  death,  so  that  by  the 
grace  of  God  He  might  taste  death  for  everyone  (2:8,  9). 

Jesus  will  be  everything  for  everyone.  Notice  that  last  word  "everyone."  And  yet 
everything  and  everyone  in  peace  and  order?  The  author  does  not  see  it.  Things  were  out  of 
control.  Then  and  now.  But  the  abundance  of  hope  and  courage  that  the  person  and  offering  of 
Jesus  gives  is  enough.  This  author  is  convinced.  And  this  letter  is  out  to  pass  on  his  conviction 
of  faith. 

ABUNDANCE— GOD'S  HOLY  ONES 

No  other  New  Testament  author  has  a  chapter  like  his  chapter  1 1 .  The  first  one  to  define 
faith.  "Now  faith  is  the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  conviction  of  things  not  seen"  (11:1). 
He  uses  the  expression  "by  faith"  25  times,  summoning  17  witnesses  by  name  from  the  Old 
Testament:  "...by  faith  the  men  [and  he  includes  women]  of  old  received  divine  approval"  (11:2). 
There  is  no  use  having  a  testament  of  God,  an  offer,  a  promise  if  one  does  not  accept  it  in  faith. 
Faith  is  assurance  that  becomes  an  abundance  which  gives  courage.  It  is  striking  to  see  what 
he  says  of  Abel  in  the  early  lines:  "By  faith  Abel  offered..."  (v  4).  From  of  old  there  was  an 
offering.  Faith  itself  is  an  offering.  This  chapter  11  shows  once  again  the  author's  profound 
esteem  for  his  Hebrew  ancestry,  their  fidelity  and  witness.  The  list  is  very  long,  giving  many 
interesting  and  intimate  details  of  their  thoughts  and  reasoning.  "He  (Abraham)  considered  that 
God  was  able  to  raise  men  even  from  the  dead"  (v  19).  We  may  question  Abraham  and  this 
author  seems  to  have  access  to  many  ancient  sources.  "He  (Moses)  considered  abuse  suffered 
for  the  Christ  greater  wealth  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  for  he  looked  foHA/ard  to  the  reward" 
(v  26).  The  author  believes  that  the  light  of  the  Christ  was  shining  on  all  these  men  and  women 
of  old. 

These  holy  ones  of  old  are  part  of  the  abundance  we  enjoy.  "We  are  surrounded  by  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses"  (12:1).  They  inspire  us.  They  protect  us.  Their  faith,  their  witness, 
their  heroic  sufferings  graphically  described  in  chapter  11  strengthen  our  incentive,  our  faith. 
Notice  that  God  did  not  take  away  the  suffering  from  their  lives.  "Destitute,  afflicted,  ill- 
treated — of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy"  (1 1 :37e).  Verse  40  says  "that  apart  from  us  that 
should  not  be  made  perfect."  In  other  words,  we  are  all  the  communion  of  saints.  Through  the 
offering  of  Jesus  the  Christ  we  receive  the  abundance  of  grace,  holiness,  and  the  kingdom  that 
cannot  be  shaken  (12:28).  Together 

we  come  to  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  to  innumerable 
angels  in  festal  gathering,  to  the  assembly  of  the  first  born  enrolled  in  heaven, 
to  a  judge  who  is  God  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  and  to 
Jesus,  the  mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  and  to  the  sprinkled  blood  that  speaks 
more  graciously  than  the  blood  [the  offering]  of  Abel  (1 2:22-24). 

THE  ABUNDANCE  OF  FATHER,  SON  AND  HOLY  SPIRIT 

I  said  the  achievement  proclaimed  in  Hebrews  is  Jesus  Christ's.  He  is  indeed  the  central 
figure  of  the  letter.  But  that  is  not  saying  enough.  For  we  are  a  Trinity  people.  And  that  is  what 
Hebrews  says.  The  plan  and  work  of  our  salvation  is  from  the  Father,  through  the  work  of  the 
Son,  in  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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The  very  solemn  and  unusual  opening  of  Hebrews  reveals  the  Father  and  the  Father 
reveals  His  Son.  It  is  very  bold  of  a  Hebrew  speaking  to  fellow  Hebrews  who  have  been  taught 
that  God  is  one.  Yes,  this  was  new.  The  Father  has  a  Son? 

In  many  and  various  ways  God  spoke  of  old  to  our  fathers  by  the  prophets;  but 
in  these  last  days  He  has  spoken  to  us  by  a  Son,  whom  He  appointed  the  heir 
of  all  things,  through  whom  also  He  created  the  world  (1 :1 ,2). 

The  Father  speaks  His  Word.  The  Word  becomes  the  incarnate  Oath  of  God.  Hebrews 
shows  the  plan  as  early  revealed  to  Abraham  "Since  He  had  no  one  greater  by  whom  to  swear. 
He  swore  by  Himself,  saying  'Surely  I  will  bless  you  and  multiply  you'"  (6:14).  The  Father 
blesses  Abraham.  Melchizedek  blesses  Abraham:  "and  another  pnest  arises  in  the  likeness  of 
Mechizedek"  (7:15).  God  utters  another  oath  and  the  Son  becomes  a  priest  forever,  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek  (cf  7:17). 

This  was  bold.  This  was  new.  And  it  was  true.  Very  early,  in  chapter  2,  there  is  the  further 
revelation:  "while  God  bore  witness  by  signs  and  wonders  and  various  miracles  and  by  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  distributed  according  to  His  own  will"  (v  4).  In  chapter  6  the  author  speaks  of 
those  "who  have  become  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  (v  4). "The  Holy  Spirit  also  bears  witness 
to  us"  (10:15)  and  there  is  a  warning"  In  chapter  10  not  to  outrage  "the  Spirit  of  grace"  (v  29). 
Three?! 

However  the  first  members  understood  this,  we  see  now  Three  involved  in  our  salvation. 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  The  boundless  ABUNDANCE  that  is  God.  It  is  ours  by  faith.  All  that 
They  are:  salvation,  grace,  holiness.  Given  to  us,  offered  to  us  by  the  one  single  offering  of  the 
Son  of  God,  priest,  pioneer,  who  has  passed  through  the  heavens  to  give  us  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem. 

The  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ  achieved  Abraham's  ultimate  blessing  by  His  blood. 
People  who  are  blest,  we  must  be  people  who  bless.  The  author  of  Hebrews  does  not  promise 
any  earthly  blessing  to  his  struggling  neophytes.  Just  the  opposite: 

...Jesus  suffered  outside  the  gate  in  order  to  sanctify  the  people  through  His  own 
blood.  Therefore  [the  final  "therefore"]  let  us  go  forth  to  Him  outside  the  camp, 
bearing  abuse  for  Him.  For  here  we  have  no  lasting  city,  but  we  seek  the  city 
which  is  to  come  (13:12-14). 

Going  forth  to  Him,  for  Him — "Jesus  Christ  is  the  same,  yesterday  and  today  and  forever" 
(13:8).  This  strong  brother  who  has  gone  on  ahead  who  prays  even  yet  for  His  children  who 
labor  to  be  a  people  of  blessing  for  others.  Who  worship  and  give  thanks  for  the  achievement, 
the  assurance,  the  abundance  that  is  theirs.  By  faith  now.  "Through  Him  to  continually  offer  up 
a  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God. ..to  acknowledge  His  name"  (13:15).  Offering.  Is  it  not  what  God 
is  and  does?  Is  not  offering  our  most  God-like  quality?  The  Three  Persons  give  Themselves 
to  each  other — eternally.  And  They  offer  Themselves  to  us — a  gift  a  pure  love. 

Hebrews  teaches,  affirms,  warns,  assures.  To  "in-courage"  us.  In  Jesus'  offering  to  be 
an  offering — by  faith.  For  all  who  cry  out  with  pain  and  tears.  That  all  may  know  His 
achievement,  assurance  and  abundance.  '« 
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NOTES 

1 .  Living  Jesus  (  San  Francisco:  Harper,  2000),  93. 

2.  I  am  using  the  Oxford  Revised  Standard  Version  of  ttie  Bible. 

3.  2:12,13b;  10:5, 

4.  1:5a,  5b,  6,  7,  8,  10,  13;  4:3;  5:5:  7:17;  8:8;  10:30-31;  10:37;  13:5. 

5.  Cf  3:7;  10:15. 

6.  Cf  7:27;  9:14;  9:26;  9:28;  10:10;  10:14. 

This  passage  from  Jer.  31-34  was  considered  so  important  by  the  author  of  Hebrews  that  he  used  it  in  full 
in  Ch.  8:8  as  well  as  in  part,  here  in  Ch  10. 

7.  Cf  6:16,17:7:20,21,28, 

8.  — "...it  is  because  the  Lord  loves  you,  and  is  keeping  the  oath  which  He  swore  to  your  fathers,  that  the  Lord 
has  brought  you  out  with  a  mighty  hand..."  (Dt  7:8), 

— "You  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  your  God, that  you  may  enter  into  the  sworn  covenant  of 

the  Lord  your  God,.."  (Dt  29:10-12), 

— "So  shall  you  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  your  God,  that  I  may  perform  the  oath  which  I  swore  to  your 

fathers,  to  give  them  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.., "  (Jer  1 1 :4-5), 

And  the  Benedictus  canticle  that  we  pray  every  day:  "He  promised  to  show  mercy  to  our  fathers  and  to 

remember  His  holy  covenant.  This  was  the  oath  He  swore  to  our  father  Abraham:  to  set  us  free  from  our 

enemies,,,"  (Lk  1:  11  &  12). 

Confer  your  Concordance  for  many  more  texts. 

9.  — 2:9.  "  ...we  see  Jesus..."    The  first  solemn  naming  of  the  Son  by  the  author  of  Hebrews. 

— 3:3:  "Jesus  has  been  counted  worthy  of  much  more  glory  than  Moses  as  the  builder  of  a  house  has  more 

honor  than  the  house." 
— 4:14:  "Since  we  have  a  great  high  priest  who  has  passed  through  the  heavens,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  let 

us  hold  fast  our  confession." 

— 5:7:  "In  the  days  of  His  flesh,  Jesus  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications,  with  loud  cries  and  tears..." 
— 6:20:  "We  have  this  as  a  sure  and  steadfast  anchor  of  the  soul,  a  hope  that  enters  into  the  inner  shrine 

behind  the  curtain,  where  Jesus  has  gone  as  a  forerunner  on  our  behalf..." 
— 7:21,22:  "The  Lord  has  sworn  and  will  not  change  His  mind.  Thou  art  a  priest  forever.'  This  makes  Jesus 

the  surety  of  a  better  covenant," 
— 10:19  "Therefore,  brethren,  since  we  have  confidence  to  enter  the  sanctuary  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  the 

new  and  living  way,,," 
— 12:1,2:  ".,,let  us  set  aside  every  weight,  .let  us  run  with  perseverance  the  race  that-is  set  before  us, 

looking  to  Jesus  the  pioneer  and  perfecter  of  our  faith..." 
— 12:22,24:  "You  have  come. ..to  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  a  new  covenant..." 
— 13:12:  "So  Jesus  also  suffered  outside  the  camp  in  order  to  sanctify  the  people  through  His  own  blood." 

10.  There  are  several  warnings  in  Hebrews,  but  they  come  from  a  wise  and  concerned  elder,  not  a  prophet  of 
doom.  Cannot  warnings  be  an  expression  of  charity? 
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THREE  POEMS 


Sr.  Mary  Margaret,  O.P. 
Farmington  Hills,  Ml 


A  few  years  ago  our  retreat  master,  Fr.  John  Gerlach,  O.P.,  illustrated  one  of  his 
conferences  with  a  practice  of  one  of  his  friends,  a  high  school  teacher,  who  had  his 
class  write  poetry  from  words  cut  out  of  old  magazines.  He  had  his  students  choose 
words  that  appealed  to  or  interested  them,  along  with  a  good  supply  of  articles, 
pronouns,  adverbs  and  prepositions.  When  they  were  satisfied  with  their  selection  and 
had  about  a  hundred  words,  he  instructed  them  to  write  a  poem  with  them.  I  thought, 
since  I  had  plenty  of  free  time,  to  try  it.  The  experience  was  so  moving,  I  tried  it 
again. ..and  then  again.  Here  are  the  results. 


JUBILEE 

The  story  of  my  life 

Is  filled  with  epiphanies  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful. 

It  includes  laughter  and  Autumn,  roots  and  strength  and  planting 

The  sacred  and  the  human. 

I  embrace  each  sunrise  reflected  in  the  contrasting  colors  of  every  day. 

Thank  you,  Lord,  for  creating  me. 

EARLY  SPRING 

Both  the  sea  and  books  shimmer  with  time  and  the  infinite. 
You  open  surprise  and  awe  to  the  child's  eyes. 
Playing  on  the  surface,  exploring  the  depths. 
Disclosures  of  reefs  and  rocks  and  peril, 
Finding  unexpected  new  life. 

HAPPINESS 

My  task  is  watering  the  flowers  of  peace 
Growing  in  the  landscape  of  the  future 
Beneath  the  brimming  windows  of  Truth. 
This  simple  hope  mirrors  the  paramount  gift 
When  people  everywhere  will  venture  to  transform 
The  universe  into  a  home  for  all. 
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PUTTING  ON  THE  MIND  OF  CHRIST: 
A  SHORT,  SHORT  PLAY 

Sr.  Mary  Thomas,  O.P. 
Buffalo,  NY 

Sarah,  a  poor  widow 
Rebecca,  her  daughter-in-law 
The  Voice 

The  two  women  walk  onto  the  stage,  which  is  bare  except  for  a  low  bench  at  center 
and  a  table  with  a  bronze  urn  at  far  right,  back.  Sarah  is  stooped  and  carries  a  cane. 
She  is  obviously  tired.  Rebecca  is  young  and  agile.  She  leads  her  mother-in-law 
gently  to  the  bench. 


Rebecca:  Come,  Mother,  let's  rest  here  for  a  few  minutes.  (Rebecca  eases  the  old 
woman  onto  the  bench,  then  sits  beside  her.)  There's  plenty  of  time:  we  don't  need 
to  rush.  (She  points  across  stage  toward  urn)  See,  the  line  is  long.  Why,  it's  almost 
like  a  procession!  (She  laughs  mischievously)  The  men  are  all  decked  out  in  their 
best  turbans  and  their  cloaks  with  the  long  blue  tassels,  and  the  women  (she  laughs 
again)  oh,  what  fancy  shawls! 

Sarah:  Bless  them!  They  want  to  pay  honor  to  the  Lord  in  his  holy  temple,  darling. 
Many's  the  time  I  was  in  that  line,  me  with  my  best  shawl  too,  and  happy  I  was  to 
pour  out  our  shekels  with  a  tinkle  into  that  money  box,  as  long  as  we  had  them  to 
give!  But  now... fdabs  at  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief)  I'm  down  to  my  last 
shekel.  So  I'm  glad  to  wait  till  the  line  thins  out.  God  knows  what's  in  my  heart — He 
knows  I  want  to  give  Him  everything! 

Rebecca:  (putting  an  arm  lovingly  around  Sarah's  shoulder)  Take  comfort.  Mother 
dear!  I  only  wish  I  could  persuade  you  not  to  throw  your  last  shekel  into  the  treasury. 
(sighs)  but  I  know  it's  no  use!  Please  don't  be  sad!  (She  kneels  in  front  of  Sarah  and 
looks  up  at  her  coaxingly.)  Please  tell  me — what  was  it  like  in  the  beginning,  when 
you  and  Father  Benjamin — God  rest  his  soul — were  married?  Do  you  know,  I  never 
can  get  a  word  out  of  David  about  the  old  times,  no  matter  how  hard  I  pump  him! 

Sarah  (amused):  David?  Why,  of  course!  He  was  our  youngest,  as  you  know,  and 
by  the  time  he  came  along,  Yitzak,  our  firstborn,  had  gone  off  to  make  a  life  for 
himself  in  Jericho.  No  more  farming  for  him,  he  declared.  He'd  had  it,  he  said,  with 
Ashdod  taking  over  the  flocks  and  herds  and  making  such  a  success  of  the  work. 
Yitzak  decided  to  make  a  new  life  for  himself.  Those  two  never  got  along  too  well. 
So  with  Yitzak  gone,  your  David  always  thought  of  Ashdod  as  his  oldest  brother, 
Rebecca,  and  loved  him  dearly. 

Rebecca:  Yes,  I  know.  Mother,  and  so  do  I.  But  when  I  ask  David  to  tell  me  more 
about  Ashdod,  he  always  changes  the  subject. . . 
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Sarah:  That's  David's  loyalty.  But  I'll  tell  you,  Rebecca.  It's  part  of  the  family  story, 
and  you  should  know.  Besides,  Ashdod's  story  wasn't  really  sad — it  had  such  a 
wonderful,  happy  ending! 

Rebecca:  Oh,  tell  me  his  story.  Mother,  do  tell  me! 

Sarah:  It  all  starts  with  my  Benjamin,  bless  his  heart! 

Rebecca:  If  only  I  had  known  him! 

Sarah:  You  would  have  loved  him!  Well,  when  Ashdod  was  sixteen  he  decided,  like 
so  many  youngsters,  to  leave  home  and  try  his  fortune  in  the  world.  He  had  no 
special  plan  in  mind,  but  he  asked  his  father  for  the  money  that  would  normally  fall  to 
him  when  he  came  of  age.  He  thought  it  would  be  so  great  to  be  independent. 

Rebecca:  What  did  his  father  think? 

Sarah:  It  broke  his  father's  heart!  Ashdod  had  everything  a  boy  could  wish  for  at 
home,  most  of  all  a  father  and  mother  who  thought  the  world  of  him,  but  he  just  had 
to  get  away.  So  Benjamin  gave  him  his  money  and  let  him  go.  Ah,  I  can  still  see  him, 
day  after  day,  after  the  lad  was  gone,  going  out  to  the  farthest  stone  wall  at  the  end 
of  our  property  and  staring  out  over  the  countryside  where  Ashdod  had  disappeared 
with  his  jaunty  stride  that  spring  day...  I  told  him,  Benjy,  don't  grieve  so  for  the  boy. 
He'll  come  back.  You'll  see. 

Rebecca,  eagerly:  And  he  did! 

Sarah:  He  did.  But  not  until  his  last  shekel  was  gone,  his  last  bit  of  bread,  his  last 
shred  of  pride  and  independence...  But  he  did  come  back.  Oh  what  a  day  of  joy 
that  was!  What  a  party  we  threw!  Music,  dancing,  the  house  filled  with  friends.  I'll 
never  forget  that  day!  (Her  face  grows  grave  as  she  continues):  There  was  just  one 
fly  in  the  ointment,  though — Yitzak. 

Rebecca:  Yitzak?  What  do  you  mean? 

Sarah:  Rebecca,  I  never  saw  that  boy  so  angry.  Angry  that  his  father  welcomed  poor 
Ashdod  home.  Benjamin  had  been  out  scanning  the  horizon.  He  had  seen  him 
coming,  way  off  in  the  distance,  and  had  raced  out  to  meet  him,  had  flung  his  arms 
around  him.  (She  pauses,  and  adds  sorrowfully,)  Not  long  after,  Yitzak  left  home. 
His  father  pleaded  with  him,  tried  to  reason  with  him,  but  it  was  no  use.  He  has  never 
returned. 

Rebecca:  But  that  is  so  sad 

Sarah  (nods,  wipes  her  eyes,  then  smiles):  Yes,  but  life  went  on.  We  had  had  ten 
more  children,  as  you  know,  four  girts,  six  boys,  and  the  last  was  your  David.  He  was 
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twenty  years  younger  than  Ashdod,  and  he  adored  his  oldest  brother.  Ashdod  taught 
him  all  the  skills  of  farming,  and  David  became  the  best  shepherd  in  the  whole 
countryside,  as  he  still  is  today. 

Rebecca  {nodding  proudly):  And  Ashdod  taught  him  how  to  play  the  harp  when  he 
was  ten,  and  called  him  his  little  King  David...  What  good  times  they  all  had 
together!... 

Sarah:  Yes,  but  life  was  not  easy.  You  see,  my  Benjy's  soft  heart  was  the  undoing  of 
him,  or  so  the  neighbors  used  to  say.  He  couldn't  see  anyone  in  need  or  in  trouble  of 
any  kind,  without  going  all  out  to  help.  He  would  have  given  his  last  shekel  to  help 
someone.  With  our  eleven  hungry  mouths  to  feed,  our  wealth  began  to  dwindle,  little 
by  little.  The  family  was  horrified,  they  tried  to  stop  him,  so  did  the  priest  who  advised 
our  family.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  pleading,  and  warnings  to  be  prudent,  he  persisted 
in  his  unending  errands  of  mercy. 

Rebecca:  Hmm... David  told  me  about  that  woman  from  Samaria,  how  his  father  set 
her  up  in  business  after  she  had  met  the  Messiah  and  been  converted — 

Sarah:  And  that  young  couple  that  got  married  in  Cana...  They  were  so  poor  they 
couldn't  keep  afloat  financially.  Remember  how  the  wine  ran  out  at  their  wedding 
feast,  and  the  Messiah  saved  the  day  for  them  with  his  first  miracle? 

Rebecca:  Yes,  and  then  your  Benjamin  found  a  job  for  the  husband  on  the  farm, 
and  they  built  a  small  cottage  with  his  help  and  started  to  raise  a  family... 

Sarah:  And  when  he  heard  about  those  eighteen  men  who  were  killed  by  the  falling 
tower  in  Siloam... 

Rebecca  Yes,  David  told  me  about  that  too,  how  he  went  to  see  their  wives  and 
families  and  provided  them  with  food  and  clothes.  Some  people  said  those  men 
must  have  been  a  bad  lot,  and  got  what  they  deserved,  but  Father  Benjamin  insisted 
on  helping  the  families  anyhow,  David  said.  Even  if  a  person  did  make  a  terrible 
mistake,  he  insisted,  Yahweh  would  want  him  to  come  to  their  rescue... 

Sarah:  And  so  he  did,  every  day  of  his  life.  And  he  changed  me,  too,  Reb.  I  began 
to  see  things  in  a  new  light,  and  I  started  helping  him  with  all  his  projects.  Like  him,  I 
too  lost  my  interest  in  saving  money.  He  taught  me  that  the  only  true  wealth  is  love, 
and  when  you  give  that,  you  are  giving  the  biggest,  best  gift  of  all.  Life  was  so  rich 
with  Benjy! 

Rebecca:  Oh,  Sarah!  That's  the  way  David  sees  it,  too.  I  have  been  so  foolish.  I 
have  tried  to  persuade  him  to  think  of  our  family  first.  I  wanted  our  twins,  Jesse  and 
Jonah,  to  have  the  best,  first,  and  I  told  him  that  after  we  provided  for  them  and  for 
ourselves,  then  it  would  be  time  to  think  about  charitable  donations.  I  even  begged 
him  to  reduce  the  temple  offering,  just  a  little  bit,  so  that  we  could  set  that  little  bit 
aside  for  our  future.  But  he's  like  his  father.  And  you  know.  Mother,  the  greatest  of  all 
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Father  Benjamin's  gifts  was  the  one  that  came  to  us  after  he  died — to  David  and 
me — when  you  consented  to  make  your  home  with  us.  (They  embrace.) 

Sarah:  It  was  his  gift  to  me,  Reb  dear.  And  I  thank  Yahweh  that  David  is  like  his 
father.  All  our  children  are  gifts,  child...  Benjy  would  be  so  proud  to  see  them  now... 
There's  just  one  thing  I  long  for — 

Rebecca:  I  know  what  it  is.  Mother — Yitzak! 

Sarah:  Yes!  May  Yahweh  send  me  back  my  first-born!  Then  I  can  die  in  peace. 

Rebecca:  Mother,  He  will!  David  and  I  will  search  for  Yitzak.  We'll  comb  Jericho  till 
we  find  him,  and  we'll  coax  him  home  for  you!  (She  hugs  Sarah,  then  looks  across 
toward  the  money  box.)  Oh,  look,  the  line  is  thinning  down  to  nothing!  All  the  wealthy 
ones  have  gone — the  procession  is  over! 

Sarah  (peering  toward  the  urn):  No,  I  can  see  one  straggler  with  a  familiar  look  to 
him — the  little  man  at  the  end.  Sure  enough,  that's  my  friend  Zacchaeus — the 
climber  up  the  sycamore  tree.  Count  on  him  to  put  in  four  times  more  than  everyone 
else! 

Rebecca:  He  must  be  the  richest  man  of  all.  Well,  let's  go  over  and  put  in  our 
offerings.  Mother.  Mine  is  very  small,  and  yours  is  the  last  two  copper  coins  that  you 
possess. 

Sarah:  But  God  will  understand.  Yes,  let  us  go.  (They  walk  across  the  stage  to  the 
urn,  Rebecca  first.  She  opens  her  purse  and  drops  three  or  four  coins  in.  After  her, 
Sarah  goes  up  and  drops  two  copper  coins  in,  one  after  the  other,  the  first  light  chink 
followed  after  a  pause  by  the  second.  From  offstage  a  soft  chime  sounds.  Both 
women  start,  and  stand  motionless.) 

Rebecca:  Did  you  hear  that? 

Sarah:  Yes!  What  was  it? 

Voice  (from  offstage):  Not  as  man  sees  does  God  see,  because  man  sees  the 
appearance,  but  the  Lord  looks  into  the  heart.  Truly,  I  tell  you,  this  poor  widow  has 
put  in  more  than  all  of  them;  for  they  all  contributed  out  of  their  abundance,  but  she 
out  of  her  poverty  put  in  all  the  living  that  she  had.  '^ 
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PRAYING  WITH  THE  PSALMS 


Fr.  Jean-Luc  Vesco,  O.P. 
(translated  by  Sr.  Maria  of  the  Cross,  O.P.,  Summit,  NJ) 


Using  the  biblical  psalms  for  prayer  raises  many  questions.  A  first  difficulty  is 
that  the  psalms  are  ready-made  texts,  and  we  are  not  the  ones  who  composed  them. 
How  can  our  own  prayer  flow  naturally  through  a  pre-written  psalm?  Can  a 
prefabricated  mold  fit  our  own  measurements?  Our  prayer  is  eminently  subjective, 
personal  and  unique:  a  spontaneous  expression  of  the  intimate  relationship  with  God 
that  is  lived  out  mysteriously  by  each  individual.  How  can  our  own  prayer  be 
contained  in  psalms  which  time  has  congealed  into  a  set  form?  Can  prayer,  an 
inward-moving  process,  slip  into  the  strange  garment  of  an  alien  text? 

One  answer  is  that  a  ready-made  text,  especially  when  it  is  as  richly  and 
genuinely  human  as  are  the  biblical  psalms,  is  a  help  to  an  uninspired  imagination. 
We  can  add  that  picking  up  the  psalms  guarantees  our  union  with  the  official  prayer 
of  the  Church,  which  has  kept  and  used  them  for  two  millennia.  We  can  also  affirm 
that  prayer  calls  for  a  certain  objectivity  which  the  recitation  of  the  psalms  would 
provide.  And  finally,  we  can  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  psalter  furnishes  us  with  a 
prayer  that  God  Himself  inspired;  we  couldn't  do  better  than  to  pick  it  up  when  we 
pray  to  Him.  Basil  of  Caesarea  isn't  afraid  to  affirm  that  "Hymns  are  human  formulas, 
while  the  psalms  are  songs  of  the  Spirit."^ 

All  these  answers  are  important,  but  we  must  go  further. 

1.  Music  of  the  Heart 

Prayer  is  an  impetus,  a  lifting  up  of  the  heart — the  "heart"  in  the  biblical  sense: 
the  inner  man,  the  seat  of  the  soul's  life  under  its  aspects  of  understanding  and  will 
and  the  emotions.  In  the  Bible,  the  "heart"  equals  the  entire  human  personality,  and 
its  music  is  the  psalm:  "I  recall  my  music  in  the  night,  with  my  heart  I  ponder  and  my 
spirit  reflects"(Ps  77:7).^  The  act  of  praying  implies  a  rootedness  in  the  concrete 
situations  of  each  individual's  life.  Prayer  gives  expression  to  them  and  presents 
them  to  God.  For  any  texts  involved  to  become  prayer,  each  individual  would  have  to 
appropriate  them,  incorporate  them,  so  that  they  do  indeed  translate  the  experience 
of  his  own  heart.  Texts  will  speak  only  if  their  readers  succeed  in  revitalizing  them; 
and  the  psalms  will  come  alive  again  if  the  reader  can  situate  them  at  the  level 
whence  their  inspired  words  first  sprang:  the  level  of  the  heart  "which  is  stirred  up 
and  murmurs"  (Ps  45:2;  49:4).  This  is  where  we  must  place  the  psalms,  as 
expressions  of  one  individual's  intimate  experience  put  at  everyone's  disposal. 
Prayer  finds  its  well-spring  in  the  heart,  center  of  the  whole  psychological,  moral  and 
interior  life;  and  the  psalmist  is  describing  the  movements  of  his  heart  to  express  how 
he  prays  and  what  he  is  saying.  He  is  exhorted  to  "pour  out  his  heart"  (Ps  62:9)  or 
"his  soul"  (Ps  42:5;  cf.  I  Sam  1:15)  "before  God";  that  is,  to  detail  all  his  wishes  and 
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hopes  before  the  One  he  considers  to  be  his  refuge.  God  responds  to  the  "desire  of 
the  heart"  (Ps  21:3),  He  gives  "according  to  the  heart"  (Ps  20:5).  To  the  heart  He 
communicates  the  fear  of  His  Name  (Ps  86:11).  He  strengthens  (Ps  10:17)  and 
gladdens  (Ps  119:32)  the  heart  that  is  dismayed  (Ps  143:4),  bruised  (Ps  109:22), 
broken  (Ps  69:21),  crushed  (Ps  51:19).  He  makes  it  exult  (Ps  28:7),  cry  out  with  joy 
(Ps  84:3).  With  all  his  heart  the  psalmist  seeks  God  (Ps  119:2,  10),  with  all  his  heart 
he  entreats  Him  (Ps  119:58).  The  heart,  the  most  important  word  in  Old  Testament 
anthropology,  signifies  the  place  where  prayer  is  situated.  The  word  heart,  leb,  is 
used  135  times  in  the  Hebrew  psalter;  one  out  of  two  psalms  uses  this  term,  which 
occurs  around  850  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  psalter  truly  echoes  every  whisper 
the  heart  entrusts  to  God. 

2.  Harmony  of  Soul  with  Voice 

In  the  constitution  De  sacra  Liturgia,  Vatican  II  "earnestly  exhort[s]  in  the  Lord" 
those  who  take  part  in  the  Divine  Office  "to  attune  their  minds  to  their  voices  when 
praying  it."^  In  recalling  this  necessary  harmony  of  soul  with  voice  {"ut  mens 
concordet  vocr),  the  Council  is  going  back  to  a  traditional  teaching.  It  may  be 
beneficial  to  quote  some  of  its  witnesses,  giving  preference  to  authors  of  monastic 
rules;  and  these  will  enable  us  to  recover  its  spirit. 

In  the  Rule  of  Saint  Benedict,  drawn  up  in  Italy  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century,  we  read  the  Council's  advice:  "Let  us  take  part  in  the  psalmody  in  such  a 
way  that  our  mind  may  be  in  harmony  with  our  voice  {ut  mens  nostra  concordet  voci 
nosfrae)"  (19:7). 

This  concise  and  striking  formula,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  section  on  the 
Divine  Office,  comes  as  a  solemn  conclusion  to  the  Rule.  Saint  Benedict  is  looking 
for  agreement  between  soul  and  voice.  He  wants  the  soul  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
voice,  and  not  the  reverse.  The  voice  reproduces  what  the  psalm  says,  and  what  the 
psalm  says  is  the  model  to  which  the  soul  should  be  conformed.  To  sing  the  psalms 
is  to  attune  the  inner  man  with  what  his  voice  is  saying.  Prayer  must  come  out  of  the 
heart;  but  psalmody  expresses  a  divine  work,  an  opus  Dei,  which  lies  far  beyond 
human  finitude.  The  Holy  Spirit  breathed  the  psalms  to  human  authors;  Christ  took 
them  up,  and  in  them  He  read  what  He  Himself  was  in  the  process  of  living;  the 
Church  made  them  her  official  prayer.  The  one  who  sings  the  psalms  can  only  open 
his  heart  to  welcome  a  voice  which  comes  from  beyond  him,  and  which  calls  him  in 
his  turn  to  conform  his  life  to  what  the  psalmists,  Christ  and  the  Church  have  lived. 
The  text  is  already  there,  and  invites  him  to  live  what  he  is  saying.  What  the  psalm 
expresses  is  the  model  or  the  rule  according  to  which  his  faith  should  be  formed  and 
instructed:  the  language  of  the  psalm  gives  birth  to  faith  and  nourishes  it.  The  words 
a  man  prays  when  he  takes  up  a  psalm  tell  him  what  he  must  believe  and  how  he 
should  live.  And  so,  little  by  little,  his  spirit  should  come  to  be  in  tune  with  his  voice. 

Then  psalmody,  the  prayer  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  becomes  his  own  prayer. 
In  time,  it  comes  to  transform  his  whole  inner  being  and  penetrate  it  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  psalmists  and  of  Christ.  The  psalter  always  brings  something  new 
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to  one  who  knows  how  to  read  it — ideas,  sentiments,  yes;  but  also  a  rhythm  and 
poetry  which  animate  his  body  and  his  spirit.  It  will  repay  him  to  assimilate  the 
psalms,  memorize  them  and  keep  contemplating  them.  In  concentrating  his  attention 
on  the  meaning  of  the  texts,  he  will  conform  his  soul  to  it;  in  adapting  himself  to  what 
he  is  singing,  he  will  discover  the  best  of  himself:  his  solidarity  with  humanity  and  his 
union  with  Christ. 

According  to  Saint  Benedict,  the  Divine  Office  (alluded  to  here  by  the  term 
"psalmody")  is  a  discipline;  it  unfolds  beneath  the  gaze  of  God.  Since  we  must  "serve 
God  in  fear"  (Ps  2:11),  it  is  fitting  to  "sing  psalms  with  skill"  (Ps  47:8),  "in  the 
presence  of  the  angels"  (Ps  138:1).  "Let  us  be  assured  that  it  is  not  in  saying  a  great 
deal  that  we  shall  be  heard,  but  in  purity  of  heart  and  in  tears  of  compunction."  (Rule 
20:3).  This  agreement  of  spirit  with  voice — seen  as  possibly  the  survival  of  a  Stoic 
maxim  on  prayer'' — is  inspired,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  by  many  scripture 
passages  which  aim  to  assure  a  harmony  between  what  the  mouth  says  and  what 
the  heart  lives.  In  a  well-chosen  formula  the  Rule  of  Saint  Benedict  synthesizes  the 
vast  store  of  an  entire  tradition.  Psalmody  is  simultaneously  both  magnificent  praise 
of  God  and  a  source  of  holiness  for  the  monks.  Regarding  the  psalmody,  Saint 
Benedict  follows  the  custom  of  the  Roman  monastic  Office.  Thus,  psalmody  can  be 
direct:  the  psalm  can  be  said  from  beginning  to  end  by  a  soloist,  or  in  some  cases  by 
all;  responsorial:  a  soloist  sings  the  verses  and  periodically  all  sing  a  short  response; 
antiphonal:  two  alternating  choirs  sing  a  more  developed  refrain  and  interpolate  it 
among  the  psalm  verses. 

These  five  words  of  Saint  Benedict's  Rule  {mens  nostra  concordet  voci 
nostrae)  sum  up  an  extensive  development  of  the  Rule  of  the  Master,  a  text  on  which 
Benedict  depends  and  which  was  probably  composed  in  Campania  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixth  century.  After  having  counseled  a  respectful  gravity,  a  quiet  body 
and  mental  concentration  in  order  to  avoid  all  wandering  of  the  spirit,  the  Master 
prescribes: 

The  one  who  sings  the  psalms  will  take  note  in  his  heart  of  what  he 
is  saying,  each  of  the  texts  one  after  the  other;  for  if  one  notes  each 
text  in  this  way,  the  soul  draws  profit  from  it  for  his  salvation  and 
finds  there  everything  he  is  seeking,  because  "the  psalm  says 
everything  which  contributes  to  edi-fication"  (I  Cor  14:3,  26);  as  the 
prophet  says:  "I  will  sing  a  psalm  and  I  will  understand  the  perfect 
way,  when  You  come  to  me"  (Ps  101:1-2).  May  He  Whose  Name 
resounds  in  the  voice  be  also  in  the  mind  of  the  one  singing  the 
psalms  {qui  sonat  in  voce,  ipse  sit  et  in  mente  psallentis)\  So  let  us 
sing  the  psalms  with  voice  and  mind  together  {Psallamus  ergo  voce 
et  mente  communiter),  as  the  apostle  says:  "I  will  sing  praises  with 
my  spirit,  but  I  will  also  sing  with  my  mind"  (I  Cor  14:15).  We  must 
cry  to  God  not  only  with  our  voices,  but  also  with  our  heart  (A/on 
solum  vocibus,  sed  et  corde  ad  Deum  clamare).^ 
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The  Master  wants  to  avoid  the  reproach  Christ  hurled  at  the  Pharisees:  "This 
people  honors  Me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  Me"  (Mt  15:8;  of.  Is  29:13), 
and  the  psalmist's  accusation  against  impious  men:  "With  their  mouth  they  bless  and 
in  their  heart  they  curse"  (Ps  62:5).  So  he  counsels  us  not  to  praise  God  with  the 
tongue  alone,  for  we  would  leave  God  at  the  door  of  our  mouth  while  installing  the 
devil  within  our  heart.  The  heart  and  the  tongue  must  sing  in  unison.  The  Master  also 
asserts  that  the  wealth  of  the  psalter's  teachings  are  valid  for  all  the  circumstances  of 
human  life.^  Farther  on  he  will  state  precisely  that  the  person  singing  the  psalms 
should  not  be  two  people,  "one  in  the  mouth,  the  other  in  the  heart."  In  other  words, 
prayer  demands  our  whole  mind,  our  whole  heart.  The  person  praying  ought  to  look 
as  if  he  were  holding  the  feet  of  Christ  here  present. 

The  psalm  is  a  cry  flung  toward  God  with  the  voice,  yes,  but  with  the  heart  as 
well  (RM  47:18-20).  In  the  Master's  time,  almost  all  psalmody  was  sung  antiphonally, 
the  entire  community  standing  and  taking  part  in  the  antiphonal  singing  (RM  47:6; 
69:10-11;  33:46,  52;  67:1-3).  When  we  sing  in  God's  presence,  our  bearing  ought  to 
be  faultless.  Psalmody  is  a  service  which  we  fulfill  in  the  divine  presence;  we  must  be 
attentive  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  and,  above  all,  reverent  toward  God.  Psalmody 
pays  homage  to  the  Lord:  prostrations  and  prayers  accompany  it. 

3.  An  Experience,  a  Reminder  and  a  Model 

John  Cassian  had  traveled  throughout  the  whole  Christian  East  and  was  a 
jealous  heir  of  its  tradition.  In  his  Institutes  (c.  417-418),  he  told  the  monks  of 
Provence  about  the  monks  of  Lower  Egypt: 

In  their  psalmody  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  number  of  verses  they 
sing,  but  with  spiritual  understanding,  applying  themselves  with  all  their 
might  to  this  counsel:  "I  will  sing  with  the  spirit,  I  will  also  sing  with  the 
mind"  (I  Cor  14:15).  They  also  deem  it  more  profitable  to  sing  ten 
verses  with  attention,  than  to  reel  off  an  entire  psalm  with  the  foggy 
spirit  a  chorister's  headlong  haste  can  sometimes  engender,  when  he 
thinks  of  the  length  and  number  of  psalms  yet  to  be  sung:  he  does  not 
apply  himself  to  bringing  out  the  different  meanings  for  his  listeners  but 
hurries  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  synaxis.^ 

The  monks  have  to  remain  seated,  heart  attentive  to  the  voice  of  the  cantor  who 
stands  and  says  the  psalm.  When  they  are  at  work  and  "reciting  a  psalm  from 
memory  [...],  mouth  and  heart  are  united  constantly,  that  they  may  devote 
themselves  to  spiritual  meditation.^  Manual  labor  and  meditation  must  be  on  an  equal 
footing,  and  reciting  a  psalm  draws  along  the  heart's  meditation. 

Cassian  returns  to  the  subject  more  at  length  in  his  Conferences,  two  of 
which,  the  ninth  and  the  tenth,  are  dedicated  to  prayer: 

Refreshed  by  this  food  whereby  he  is  continually  nourished,  [the  one 
who  prays  with  the  psalms]   is  penetrated  to  this   point  by  all  the 
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dispositions  expressed  in  the  psalms,  that  from  then  on  he  recites  them 
not  at  all  as  having  been  composed  by  the  prophet  [David],  but  as  if  he 
himself  had  been  their  author,  and  as  a  personal  prayer  in  sentiments 
of  the  deepest  compunction;  at  the  least  he  deems  that  they  were 
made  expressly  for  him;  and  he  knows  that  what  they  express  was 
realized  not  only  formerly  and  in  the  person  of  the  prophet,  but  is  also 
fulfilled  every  day  in  him.  In  fact,  the  divine  Scriptures  are  revealed  to 
us  more  clearly — and  it  is  in  some  sort  their  heart  and  their  marrow  that 
are  manifested  to  us — when  our  experience  not  only  allows  us  to 
recognize  them,  but  makes  us  anticipate  that  recognition  itself  ;  and 
causes  us  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  words,  not  by  some 
explanation,  but  by  the  proof  we  have  of  it.  Penetrated  with  the  same 
dispositions  in  which  the  psalm  was  sung  or  composed,  we  become  its 
authors,  so  to  speak;  and  we  anticipate  its  thought  rather  than  following 
it;  we  grasp  the  meaning  before  we  recognize  the  letter.  These  are 
reminders,  if  I  may  say  so,  which  the  holy  words  awaken  in  us: 
reminders  of  the  daily  assaults  which  we  have  endured  and  still  endure; 
reminders  of  the  effects  of  our  negligence  or  of  the  conquests  of  our 
zeal;  reminders  of  the  favors  of  Divine  Providence  or  deprivations  due 
to  the  enemy's  trickery;  reminders  of  the  misdeeds  caused  by  the 
forgetfulness  that  is  so  subtle  and  so  quick  to  slip  into  our  soul; 
reminders  of  the  defects  due  to  human  weakness,  and  of  the  blindness 
belonging  to  a  heedless  ignorance.  We  find  these  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  psalms;  but  because  we  see  everything  that  is  said  to 
us  so  very  clearly,  as  in  an  unsullied  mirror,  we  have  a  much  deeper 
understanding  of  it.  For  us,  instructed  as  we  are  by  what  we  ourselves 
feel,  these  are  not  properly  speaking  things  we  learned  by  hearsay;  but 
we  palpate  their  reality,  so  to  speak,  for  having  fully  perceived  them; 
their  effect  on  us  is  not  at  all  that  of  things  committed  to  memory,  but 
we  bring  them  forth  from  the  depth  of  our  heart  like  natural  dispositions 
which  make  up  a  part  of  our  being;  it  is  not  reading  which  makes  us 
penetrate  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  lived  experience.^ 

The  monks  Cassian  is  speaking  of  are  seated;  they  listen  to  the  psalm  (sung 
by  a  cantor  who  is  standing),  just  as  they  would  have  listened  to  all  scriptural 
reading.  They  are  hearers  of  a  Word  of  God  in  which  they  can  recognize  themselves 
and  which  they  can  look  to  again  with  benefit. 

According  to  Cassian,  one  who  listens  to  a  psalm  participates  in  an 
experience  which  awakens  memories  in  him.  There  he  discovers  his  own  itinerary, 
and  a  way  of  following  it  which  he  owes  it  to  himself  to  imitate.  The  psalms  act  like 
spiritual  nourishment  in  him,  which  he  can  assimilate  because  the  sentiments 
expressed  are  his  own.  What  David  experienced  is  also  experienced  by  the  one 
listening  to  the  psalmody.  The  spiritual  experience  is  renewed  for  him  as  if  he  were 
reliving  a  memory,  because  he  has  already  felt  everything  the  psalmist  is  saying.  The 
psalmist's  experiences  and  his  own  are  identical:  the  assaults  of  evil  surmounted 
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more  or  less  vigorously,  the  favors  of  Providence  often  received  with  ingratitude,  the 
inevitable  weaknesses  of  human  frailty,  ignorance  due  to  a  certain  blindness... 

In  the  words  of  the  psalms,  Cassian  also  discovers  the  norm  and  model  of  the 
Christian  life.  For  him,  the  blessed  David  (whose  crimes  he  acknowledges)  is  an 
inspired  spiritual  master  who  knew  how  to  express  compunction  (Ps  6:7),  thirst  for 
God  (Ps  42:3-4),  man's  exile  here  below  (Ps  120:5),^°  and  who  was  able  to  climb  the 
sundry  steps  of  holiness.  The  unfortunate  man  whom  the  title  of  Psalm  102  sets 
before  us  is  identified  with  the  poor  person  to  whom  the  Gospel  promises 
blessedness.^^  Listening  to  the  reading  of  the  psalms  ought  to  go  along  with  a  life  of 
holiness,  as  they  contain  all  the  stages  of  the  spiritual  life.  The  spiritual 
understanding  of  the  psalter  comes  by  practice  of  the  commandments:  "Through 
Your  commandments  understanding  came  to  me"  (Ps  119:104).  One  who  walks  in 
the  ways  of  innocence  with  a  pure  heart  understands  the  words  he  is  singing,  even 
while  he  is  singing  them.  The  way  of  innocence  opens  up  to  him  the  understanding  of 
the  psalmody:  "I  will  sing  psalms,  and  I  will  have  understanding  in  the  way  of 
innocence"  (Ps  101:1-2). 

The  teaching  of  the  psalms,  deposited  in  the  silence  of  the  heart  and  put  into 
practice,  makes  its  fruits  spring  up  in  the  one  who  recites  them.^^  One  psalm  verse 
can  inflame  the  heart  with  the  burning  fire  of  the  most  fervent  prayer;  and  it  can 
happen  that  a  solemn  and  impressive  chanting  of  the  psalms  will  inspire  great 
movements  of  fervor  in  those  who  simply  assist  at  it.^^  Cassian  certainly  knew  that  on 
some  days  psalmody  can  also  become  an  object  of  horror  and  distaste;^'^  but  he 
maintains,  along  with  the  entire  Patristic  tradition,  that  it  is  a  particularly  efficacious 
weapon  in  the  struggle  against  the  demons. ^^  Let  us  recall  that  for  the  monk,  the 
mystical  meaning  of  the  word  "nations"  throughout  the  psalter  designates  the 
demons.  Like  David  before  him,  the  monk  found  strength  to  free  himself  from  the 
captivity  of  his  passions  and  the  demons  by  recitation  of  the  psalter,  a  song  of 
triumph  and  victory. 

When  he  defines  the  place  of  contemplation,  Cassian  sets  the  word  cor  in 
opposition  with  the  word  mens.  Contemplation  is  gazing  upon  God;  its  source  is  in 
the  eyes  of  the  heart  which  must  always  be  turned  toward  Him.  The  psalms 
illuminate  this  glance,  and  this  takes  place  in  the  heart.  Cassian's  friend  Germanus 
wanted  someone  to  give  him  a  standard  for  instruction  and  a  formula  for  prayer. 
Isaac,  Abbot  of  the  desert  of  Scetis,  proposed  the  second  verse  of  Psalm  70:  "O 
God,  come  to  my  assistance:  Lord,  make  haste  to  help  me."  This  short  verse 
"expresses  all  the  sentiments  to  which  human  nature  is  susceptible;  it  is  well-suited 
to  all  states,  and  is  fitting  in  all  kinds  of  temptations."^® 

This  psalm  verse  perfectly  defines  evangelical  poverty.  It  ushers  us  into  that 
unbroken  perseverance  in  prayer  that  is  the  heart's  perfection^^;  prayer  is  no  longer 
expressed  either  by  speech  or  with  words,  but  gushes  forth  in  a  burst  of  fire.^® 
"Neither  vocal  sound,  nor  movement  of  the  tongue,  nor  articulated  word.  Completely 
bathed  in  the  light  from  on  high,  the  soul  no  longer  uses  human  language  which  is 
always  feeble. "^^  If  the  monk  is  to  identify  with  the  inspired  author  in  making  the 
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prayer  of  the  psalm  his  own,^°  the  essential  thing  for  Cassian  is  that  the  psalm  be  as 
comprehensible  as  possible,  and  relished  by  its  hearers:  hence  the  small  number  of 
psalms  required  of  the  monks,  and  intended  to  favor  attention  and  intelligibility  while 
avoiding  haste  and  fatigue. ^^  The  Master's  perspectives  were  somewhat  different; 
from  Cassian's  time  to  the  Master's,  an  evolution  took  place  in  the  conception  of 
psalmody. 

In  Cassian's  time,  the  seated  monks  listened  to  the  psalm  as  it  was  read  and 
then  summed  up  in  the  prayer  which  followed  it.^^  Those  assisting  listen  in  silence 
and  meditate  on  the  psalm  as  on  a  Word  just  then  addressed  to  them,  for  them  to 
understand  and  savor.  It  is  more  a  question  of  meditation  in  common  on  Holy 
Scripture  than  an  act  of  liturgical  worship.  The  monk's  opus  De/ was  an  uninterrupted 
prayer  of  the  heart:  work  and  prayer  always  had  to  be  on  an  equal  footing.  In  the 
Master's  time,  the  whole  community  sings  the  psalms  in  God's  presence:  all  the 
monks  are  now  choristers  and  praise  the  divine  majesty.  The  goal  of  psalmody  is  no 
longer  to  edify  but  to  render  worship  to  God.  Saint  Benedict  also  emphasizes  this 
cultic  aspect  of  psalmody,  which  he  insists  unfolds  in  the  presence  of  God  and  His 
angels.  For  him  it  is  about  a  prayer  first  of  all,  and  this  cultic  conception  of  psalmody 
will  prevail  more  and  more.  The  psalm  read  or  sung  by  one  singer  will  disappear  in 
favor  of  the  custom  of  singing  the  psalms  back  and  forth  in  two  choirs.  Alternated 
psalmody,  imposed  from  the  eighth  century  onwards,  no  longer  addresses  the  words 
of  the  psalm  to  men:  the  two  choirs  sing  the  psalm  to  God.^^ 

4.  The  Desire  of  the  Heart 

In  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine,  composed  around  379,  there  is  already  a  formula 
analogous  to  those  given  by  Benedict  and  Cassian:  "When  you  pray  to  God  in 
psalms  and  hymns,  pour  out  in  your  heart  what  your  lipsare  reciting  (tioc  versetur  in 
corde,  quod  profertur  in  ore)."^'^  Here  we  find  the  perfect  summary  what  the 
appropriation  of  the  psalter  by  the  one  praying  it  ought  to  be.^^ 

We  know  that  as  a  catechumen  at  Cassiciacum,  Augustine  "caught  fire  for 
God"  in  contact  with  the  psalms,  which  inflamed  him  with  longings  for  Him.^^  In  Milan 
he  was  deeply  moved  on  hearing  them  sung  by  the  throng. ^^  In  them  he  reads  what 
he  himself  feels,  and  makes  their  words  his  own.  The  psalms  flowing  into  his  ears 
distilled  the  truth  in  his  heart.  When  the  psalmist  "sighs  after  the  springs  of  living 
water,"  he  expresses  a  holy  desire  which  all  who  have  tasted  God's  sweetness  can 
make  their  own.^^  The  bishop  of  Hippo  quotes  the  psalms  abundantly  in  all  his  works. 
He  will  comment  upon  them  for  twenty-six  years,  drawing  from  the  psalter  to  answer 
his  Manichaean,  Donatist,  Pelagian  and  pagan  adversaries.  In  the  psalms  he  reads 
the  opposition  between  the  two  cities,  Jerusalem  of  the  psalmist's  nostalgia  and 
Babylon  the  town  of  exile,  and  sees  there  the  prayer  of  the  Christian  detained  far 
from  his  Fatherland  but  journeying  toward  it.  When  he  pictures  heavenly 
blessedness,  he  imagines  it  as  an  eternal  psalmody.^^  In  the  psalter  Augustine  found 
the  expression  of  his  inmost  dispositions,  as  well  as  of  his  prayer  and  the  prayer  of 
all  who  listen  to  the  psalms.  Before  he  preached  on  them  or  wrote  his  commentaries 
on  them,  the  bishop  of  Hippo  knew  how  to  live  the  psalms.  He  wanted  to  share  his 
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own  experience  with  others;  "When  you  pray  to  God  in  psalms  and  hymns,  pour  out 
in  your  heart  what  your  lips  are  reciting." 

"Pour  out..."  would  be  more  exactly  translated  as  "turn  over  in  your  heart." 
What  the  voice  professes  should  be  turned  over,  as  a  farmer  turns  over  his  field  so 
he  can  bury  the  seed  in  it.^°  It  is  a  matter  of  a  real  interior  rumination.  The  words  of 
the  psalm  enter  the  heart,  and  the  heart  collects  them:  they  dwell  there  like  a 
dynamic  presence.  But  keeping  the  psalm's  words  in  one's  heart,  endlessly  turning 
them  round,  is  hard  because  one's  attention  flies  off  after  many  and  varied  desires. 
So  we  must  redirect  our  desires,  more  particularly  that  desire  which  is  the  heart's 
ground.  Prayer  translates  this  desire,  which  finds  its  rest  in  God  alone:  the  object  of 
our  desire  is  God  Himself,  and  it  is  this  desire  which  prayer  wrests  from  our  depths. 
Our  desire  itself  is  an  interior  and  unceasing  prayer.  "If  you  want  to  pray  without 
ceasing,  desire  without  ceasing  also.  Your  continual  desire  will  be  your  continual 
voice.  If  you  let  your  love  fail,  you  will  fall  silent."  ^^  The  cry  expresses  the  desire:  "If 
you  cry  out  without  ceasing,  you  also  desire  without  ceasing."  ^^  Desire  is  indeed  the 
heart's  song;  it  can  be  its  prayer:  a  prayer  without  desire  remains  mute. 

Under  Saint  Augustine's  pen,  the  word  "heart"  recovers  the  whole  wealth  of  its 
biblical  meanings.  The  heart  for  him  is  the  center  of  moral  and  intellectual  life,  a 
lyrical  equivalent  of  the  word  anima.  All  the  scriptural  meanings  of  the  word  "heart" 
are  present  in  the  Confessions.  Augustine  loads  the  word  with  new  resonances  and 
makes  it  express  the  deepest  inwardness  of  the  person,  the  thing  that  defines  the 
being's  individuality,  the  secret  chamber  where  the  whole  drama  of  existence, 
conversion  and  salvation  unfolds.  The  heart  for  him  is  the  place  of  religious 
experience,  the  place  of  inferiority.  "Our  heart  is  restless  until  it  rests  in  Thee."  ^^  The 
highest  part  of  the  soul,  the  part  that  contemplates,  is  the  heart.  We  attain  the  highest 
wisdom  in  a  complete  transport  of  the  heart.  According  to  Saint  Augustine,  the 
psalmists  have  described  the  successive  phases  of  this  restlessness  and  this  flight  of 
the  heart. 

For  the  psalm  spoken  by  the  voice  to  be  truly  turned  over  in  the  heart,  the 
spoken  psalm  must  be  identified  with  what  the  heart  desires.  The  words  of  the  psalm 
are  there  to  amend  desire  (that  is,  the  heart's  abyss),  which  thanks  to  those  words 
can  become  prayer.  So  to  pray  a  psalm  comes  down  to  conforming  one's  desire  to 
what  the  psalm  is  saying.  When  the  prayer  of  the  psalm  becomes  our  desire,  then  we 
can  speak  of  a  prayer  of  the  heart;  the  heart  has  given  birth  to  what  the  mouth  is 
saying.^'*  The  heart's  voice  is  united  to  the  body's  voice.  The  one  praying  has  entered 
his  chamber,  that  is,  his  heart,  where  he  should  find  silence  and  tranquillity.^^ 

For  this  prayer  of  the  heart  to  be  authentic,  the  psalms  sung  with  the  voice 
must  also  be  accompanied  by  the  music  of  our  deeds:  our  deeds  must  correspond  to 
the  spoken  prayer.  The  song  of  the  psalms  must  be  accompanied  on  the  psaltery  of 
good  works.  The  voice  of  the  one  who  lives  this  way  sings,  and  his  works  are  heard 
as  an  accompaniment:  the  words  of  the  psalm  are  the  song,  the  works  performed  are 
the  harp.  For  Saint  Augustine,  the  words  psalterium  and  cithara  in  some  psalm 
verses  are  occasions  for  speaking  of  the  good  works  of  the  Christian  life:  "If  all  you 
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do  is  speak,  it  is  as  if  you  were  singing  without  any  harp;  if  you  simply  act  and  remain 
mute,  all  you  are  doing  is  playing  the  harp.  You  must  act  well  and  speak  well,  if  you 
really  want  to  sing  with  the  harp."  ^^  As  we  make  our  acts  conform  to  the  words  of  the 
psalm,  we  begin  to  dance  as  David  did;  our  life  is  punctuated  by  the  music  of  our 
songs.  "We  must  dance  to  the  tune  of  the  divine  precepts;  involve  your  heart  and 
your  life  in  the  movement  of  the  psalm,  as  the  dancer  moves  his  limbs  to  the 
cadence  of  the  song."^^ 

God  suffers  no  discord  between  the  voice  and  the  deeds  of  one  who  sings  a 
psalm.  Real  praise  is  that  which  can  harmonize  heart,  voice  and  life:  the  one  who 
praises,  praises  with  his  whole  being. 

We  cannot  taste  the  truth  of  what  the  psalms  are  singing  if  we  do  not  begin  by 
putting  them  into  practice.  The  psalm  only  enters  our  heart  if  we  are  conformed  to 
what  it  is  saying;  we  only  understand  the  psalm  if  we  do  everything  it  expresses. 
There  are  those  whose  lips  move,  but  whose  heart  remains  mute:  they  are  not 
praying.  There  are  others  whose  lips  are  silent,  but  whose  heart  cries  out  to  God:  the 
Father  hears  them  because  His  ears  are  glued  to  man's  heart.  The  heart's  cry 
reaches  God's  ear,  most  suited  to  it.^^  The  psalm  words  which  the  lips  murmur  in 
prayer  aim  only  to  awaken,  sustain  and  expand  the  desire  and  cry  of  the  heart.  It 
requires  an  attentive  effort  to  come  back  again  and  again  by  prayer  of  the  lips, 
despite  the  spirit's  ramblings,  to  this  prayer  of  the  heart  which  Someone  always 
hears.  This  is  how  the  prayer  of  the  psalms  educates  and  purifies;  it  detaches  us 
from  earth  and  ushers  us  into  divine  intimacy.  It  asks  of  God  nothing  other  than 
Himself. 

To  attention  is  added  rumination:  "When  you  listen  to  this  word  or  read  it,  you 
eat  it;  when  you  meditate  on  it,  you  chew  it  over."^^  Like  dew  from  heaven,  the  words 
of  the  psalms,  pondered  and  assimilated  with  eagerness,  irrigate,  fertilize  and  make 
the  soul  fruitful  with  a  view  to  eternal  life.  Our  life  is  transformed.  Singing  the  psalms 
while  meditating  on  the  psalmist's  words  in  one's  heart  is,  after  all,  living  in  conformity 
with  God's  will.  At  the  end  of  office,  the  words  fade  from  our  lips;  but  prayer  goes  on 
in  the  heart  longing  for  God  continually  day  and  night.  The  life  of  a  servant  of  God 
who  is  nourished  by  the  vigor  of  the  psalms  is  now  simply  a  loving  search  for  God  in 
all  his  actions  and  even  in  his  repose.  His  desire  has  become  prayer;  and  as  the 
desire  is  uninterrupted,  prayer  is  continual  even  when  the  tongue  keeps  silence. 
When  desire  grows  cold,  prayer  slumbers.  "A  continual  desire  formed  in  faith  itself,  in 
hope  and  in  charity,  is  a  continual  prayer.'"*"  Charity's  fervor  becomes  the  heart's  cry. 
If  love  is  constant,  prayer  is  ceaseless;  but  if  love  grows  cold,  the  heart  remains 
mute.'*^  "As  long  as  we're  on  the  way,  let  us  sing  to  embody  our  desires.  For  the  one 
who  desires,  even  silently,  is  always  singing  in  his  heart;  the  one  does  not  desire  is 
mute  before  God,  no  matter  how  noisily  he  assails  the  ear."  "^^ 

The  Rule  of  Saint  Augustine  invites  God's  servants  to  make  the  psalms  they 
recite  the  expression  of  the  profound  desire  of  their  heart  indwelt  by  charity:  then 
prayer  and  life  are  one.  They  should  sing  the  psalm  not  with  their  lips  alone  but  with 
their  whole  life:  the  best  praise  is  holiness  of  life.  Saint  Augustine  comes  back  to  this 
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subject  often:  "We  can't  always  praise  God  in  words;  we  can  always  praise  Him  by 
our  life;"^  "Your  tongue  sings  praise  at  certain  times:  let  your  life  praise  all  the  time;"'*'* 
"If  you  sing  only  with  your  voice,  there  will  be  silences;  let  your  life  sing,  so  that  you 
are  never  silent",  that  is,  a  singing  of  the  heart;  ''^  "In  praising  God  do  not  be  content 
to  sing  with  your  mouth  alone,  but  lay  hold  of  the  psaltery  of  good  works."  "^  The 
heart's  cry  and  the  voice's  song  should  be  in  perfect  harmony:  we  must  not  fall  into 
the  hypocrisy  denounced  by  Isaiah  and  Jesus,  honoring  God  with  our  lips  and 
keeping  our  heart  far  from  Him.  "^^  What  the  prayer  is  saying  when  we  return  to  the 
psalm  verses  ought  to  be  what  the  heart  is  living.  The  prayer  belongs  more  to  the 
heart  than  to  the  lips.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  rambling  on  and  on  as  the  pagans  do  and 
being  like  blackbirds,  parrots,  crows,  magpies  and  other  birds  which  people 
sometimes  train  to  utter  sounds  they  don't  understand.'*^  As  the  psalm  says,  "We 
must  cry  to  God  with  all  our  heart"  (Ps  119:145). 

To  Augustine's  contemporaries,  the  psalms  must  have  seemed  as  strange  as 
they  do  to  us.  Translated  from  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  text  into  a  cumbersome  Latin, 
containing  unfamiliar  words  and  arranged  in  peculiar  parallelisms  of  thought  and 
clauses,  they  were  sung  by  a  soloist  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  over  an  ornate, 
piercing  melody  enriched  with  numerous  bizarre-sounding  melismas. 

Augustine  relates  that  at  Milan  in  385  he  experienced  the  novelty  of  hymns 
and  psalms  sung  "according  to  the  custom  of  Eastern  regions,  to  keep  the  people 
from  withering  up  with  dreariness  and  boredom:  an  institution  which  has  been 
maintained  to  this  day  [...]  and  which  the  rest  of  the  world  has  copied:'"*^  this 
probably  refers  to  responsorial  psalmody  in  which  the  people  repeat  a  fixed 
response,  usually  a  verse  from  the  psalm,  after  each  psalm  verse  proclaimed  by  the 
soloist.  By  this  method  of  responses  or  refrains  the  faithful  could  participate  in  the 
psalmody,  which  kept  them  from  chatting  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  a 
single  individual  took  the  reading.  ^°  Whatever  the  mode  of  execution,  the  text  in  any 
case  had  to  be  understood  and  re-experienced.  The  psalms'  richness  comes  from 
the  Holy  Spirit  Who  inspired  them:  they  are  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  groaning  in 
us. 

Augustine  recognized  his  life  experience  in  what  the  psalms  describe: 

I  trembled  with  fear,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  felt  inflamed  with  a  joyous 
hope  in  Your  mercy.  Father;  and  all  of  that  came  forth  from  my  eyes, 
my  voice,  when  Your  Spirit  of  goodness,  addressed  us  and  said:  "Sons 
of  men,  how  long  will  your  hearts  be  dull?  Why  do  you  love  vanity  and 
seek  after  lies?  "  (Ps  4:3).  Yes,  I'd  loved  vanity,  sought  lies!  [...]  That  is 
why  I  trembled  on  hearing  these  words,  remembering  that  I  was  just 
like  those  to  whom  this  warning  is  addressed.  The  phantoms  I'd  taken 
for  truth  were  only  vanity,  only  lies!  What  grave  and  deep  laments  I 
made  resound  in  the  sorrow  of  my  recollections!  Please  God  they  were 
heard  by  those  who  even  today  cherish  vanity  and  seek  lies!  Perhaps 
they  would  have  been  troubled  by  them  and  avowed  their  error.^^ 
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Shortly  after  his  conversion  Augustine  burned  with  the  desire  to  declaim  the 
psalms  to  the  whole  world,  if  possible. ^^  During  his  lifetime  he  discovered  in  the 
psalter  Who  God  is  and  what  the  human  soul  is.  To  know  God  and  the  soul  was  his 
desire,  and  the  prayer  of  the  psalter  was  able  to  fulfill  it."  In  the  psalter  he  sees  the 
faithful  mirror  of  all  the  dispositions  of  the  human  soul:  "Praise  God  with  us  through 
these  words,  and  if  the  psalm  asks,  ask;  if  it  groans,  groan;  if  it  gives  thanks,  rejoice; 
if  it  hopes,  hope;  and  if  it  expresses  sentiments  of  fear,  fear.  For  everything  written 
here  is  our  mirror."  ^'^ 

The  psalm  reveals  a  word  from  God  which  man  listens  to  and  ponders  in  his 
heart.  The  psalm  also  reveals  everything  there  is  in  the  human  soul.  Everyone 
recognizes  his  own  feelings  in  the  sentiments  the  psalmist  expresses:  he 
experiences  their  truth  in  his  own  depths.  Pondered  in  the  heart,  the  psalms  once 
again  become  a  human  word  responding  to  the  revealed  word.  In  the  words  of  the 
psalter  man  finds  the  words  needed  to  speak  to  God.  His  prayer  is  expressed  in  the 
language  of  a  foreign  exile  on  earth;  but  it  is  also  the  language  of  a  citizen  of  heaven, 
which  he  has  become  by  grace.  The  language  of  the  psalms  has  the  power  to 
express  at  the  same  time  both  nostalgia  for  the  lost  fatherland  and  the  joy  of  return. 

Psalmody  is  a  divine  pedagogy  which  starts  us  out  and  makes  us  go  forward 
on  the  arduous  road  of  prayer  at  the  pace  which  God  Himself  has  set  in  advance.  In 
the  psalms  exiled  man  learns  the  language  of  his  true  fatherland.  Sitting  by  the  rivers 
of  Babylon  he  sings  the  canticle  of  Zion  which,  in  the  midst  of  his  trials,  brings  him  a 
breath  of  freedom  from  his  own  country.  Then  exile  becomes  pilgrimage;  the  canticle 
of  Zion  is  the  song  of  return.  Praying  the  psalms  man  speaks  his  own  language,  that 
of  exile;  but  he  also  speaks  the  tongue  of  his  mother  country  which  the  psalms 
entrust  to  him.^^  And  so  he  takes  the  road  which  will  finally  enable  him  to  attain  the 
ultimate  object  of  his  desire.  Commenting  upon  the  Psalms  of  Ascent,  Augustine 
recognizes  that  "the  stages  are  in  the  heart." 

5.  A  Remedy,  a  Storeroom 

In  Question  279  of  Saint  Basil's  Great  Rules,  corresponding  to  Question  110 
of  the  Little  Asceticon  (translated  into  Latin  by  Rufinus  in  397  and  familiar  to  Saint 
Benedict),  we  read: 

Question:  What  does  "Sing  psalms  with  understanding"  (Ps  47:8) 
mean?  Response:  That  faculty  which,  with  regard  to  different  foods, 
perceives  the  quality  of  each,  is  akin  to  the  intellect  when  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture.  "The  throat,  it  is  said,  tastes  one's  food; 
and  the  intellect  appraises  words"  (Job  12:11,  tr.  LXX).  Thus,  when  one 
has  an  intellect  so  disposed  as  to  perceive  the  value  of  words,  as  the 
throat  does  the  quality  of  each  food,  one  has  fulfilled  the  command: 
"Sing  psalms  with  understanding."^^ 
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If  the  spirit  sees  the  import  of  the  words,  psalmody  is  done  with 
understanding.  In  his  Homilies  on  the  Psalms,  Basil  comes  back  to  this  subject:  "May 
your  tongue  sing  psalms,  may  your  intellect  search  out  the  meaning  of  the  words  you 
say,  in  order  to  sing  with  the  spirit  and  to  sing  with  understanding  also."^^ 

The  psalms  hand  down  a  teaching,  and  the  one  who  says  them  ought  to  profit 
from  it.  The  psalm  acts  as  a  remedy  which  takes  away  the  passions;^^  the 
accompanying  melody  makes  it  easier  to  absorb.  Thinking  of  what  we  sing  trains  the 
soul  in  the  truth  that  much  more  easily,  as  the  words  remain  fixed  in  the  memory: 
singing  them  is  enough  to  recover  tranquillity  of  soul.  Singing  the  psalms  with  a 
single  voice  assures  that  greatest  of  goods,  charity.^^  It  gathers  the  people  into  the 
harmony  of  a  single  choir.  The  psalms  put  demons  to  flight;  they  are  the  voice  of  the 
Church;  they  create  compunction.  As  we  sing  them,  their  teachings  are  more  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  intellect.  A  psalm  is  a  great  storeroom  open  to  all  who  need  to 
make  its  words  their  own.^°  But  psalmody  will  not  produce  all  its  fruits  if  it  proceeds 
from  the  lips  alone.  Harmony  of  heart  and  lips  is  essential:^^ 

Pronouncing  the  words  of  a  psalm  with  the  mouth  alone  is  not  singing 
to  the  Lord.  Those  who  sing  the  psalms  with  a  pure  heart,  who  are  holy 
and  act  honorably,  are  the  ones  who  can  offer  God  the  harmony  of  a 
spiritual  song  [...].  Only  the  holy  soul  is  invited  to  the  honor  of  praising 
God."' 

For  Basil,  harmony  of  heart  and  voice  depends  upon  the  holy  life  of  the  one 
singing.  To  "sing  to  God  on  the  ten-stringed  lyre"  means  to  observe  all  the 
commandments.^^ 

In  Basil's  time  psalmody  was  performed  successively  in  two  different  ways. 
First  the  faithful,  divided  into  two  choirs,  sang  the  verses  alternately  with  one  choir 
answering  the  other.  After  this  alternate  psalmody,  they  sang  the  psalms  in  a 
responsorial  fashion:  a  soloist  sang  first  and  the  others  responded.  Prayers  were 
interspersed  between  the  psalms.  Against  his  detractors  who  accused  him  of  not 
following  the  Egyptian  tradition  of  listening  in  silence  while  a  soloist  read  the  psalms, 
Basil  answered  by  asserting  that  alternative  singing  produced  the  same  fruit: 
meditation  on  the  sacred  text;  that  it  avoided  the  danger  of  distraction;  and  that  it  was 
in  perfect  accord  with  how  all  the  other  Churches  of  God  were  doing  it.  This  method 
of  singing  the  psalms  (from  Caesarea)  was  more  common  and  closer  to  lay  customs 
than  the  Egyptian  one.  Basilian  tradition  depends  on  lay  usages,  while  the  tradition  of 
John  Chrysostom  (Antioch)  and  Cassian  is  inspired  by  the  Egyptian  practice.  ^"^ 

In  the  Great  Rules  (37:2-5),  Basil  recalls  that  his  ascetics — whom  he 
established  in  towns  and  refused  to  call  monks — could  sing  the  psalms  at  any  time 
that  it  was  possible  or  useful  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful;  or  at  least  they  could  do 
so  in  their  hearts.  Prayer  and  work  should  in  fact  be  unceasing  (cf.  I  Thess  5:17;  II 
Thess.  3:8).  This  does  not  prevent  there  being  official  times  for  prayer  in  the 
brotherhoods. 
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6.  From  Dissonance  to  Harmony 

In  his  History  of  the  Arians  (n.  81)  and  the  Apologia  for  IHis  Fligfit  (n.  24), 
Athanasius  (295-373)  attests  that  in  Fourth  Century  Egypt  there  was  a  cathedral  type 
of  office  with  vigils  celebrated  by  the  monks  as  well  as  by  some  lay  people,  and 
comprised  of  readings,  responsorial  psalmody  and  prayers. 

In  his  Letter  to  Marceliinus  on  the  Psalms,  which  would  date  from  the  years 
361-363,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  acknowledges  that  the  psalter  has  the  peculiar 
merit  of  containing  "all  the  soul's  movements,  its  changes  and  amendings,  well- 
described  and  depicted."  Beyond  these  teachings,  the  book  of  psalms  "makes  known 
to  the  reader  the  movements  of  his  own  soul  and  teaches  them  to  him,  according  to 
what  he  experiences  and  what  perplexes  him;  following  this  book  he  can  form  an 
idea  of  what  he  ought  to  say."  For  every  subject  we  find  "divine  poems  adapted  to  us, 
to  our  emotions  and  situations."  The  one  who  listens  to  the  psalms  "agrees  with  the 
words  of  the  canticles  as  if  they  were  his."  The  psalms  are  "like  a  personal  discourse" 
to  the  reader:  "each  one  sings  them  as  if  written  for  himself  and  doesn't  run  through 
them  as  if  said  by  another  or  written  about  someone  else." 

The  words  of  the  psalm  are  like  a  "mirror"  where  the  reader  can  examine 
himself  along  with  the  movements  of  his  soul.  What  the  psalms  are  saying  can  serve 
as  an  image  and  an  example  to  us.  The  singing  of  the  psalms  in  rhythm  and  with 
melodic  accompaniment  is  the  symbol  of  spiritual  harmony  in  the  soul:  "Those  who 
sing  in  such  a  way  as  to  utter  the  melody  of  the  words  following  the  soul's  rhythm  and 
in  harmony  with  the  Spirit,  sing  with  mouth  and  heart  at  the  same  time."^^  They  bring 
their  soul  into  unison  and  lead  it  from  dissonance  to  harmony. 

Athanasius  formulates  the  principle  of  appropriation  explicitly.  There  are 
prophetic  psalms  about  Christ,  but  there  are  others  which  each  of  us  can  read  as  if 
he  had  written  them  himself.  He  can  assimilate  their  content  and  pronounce  their 
words  as  if  they  referred  to  himself;  he  can  identify  completely  with  the  psalmist  in  his 
words  and  in  his  actions.  The  psalter  in  reality  contains  man's  entire  life.  We  could 
not  find  better  words  for  prayer,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  Who  inspired  them  comes  to  our 
aid  when  we  use  them. 

The  psalm's  musical  accompaniment  satisfies  the  divine  command  to  praise 
with  all  our  strength.  This  music  expresses  each  man's  interior  and  spiritual  harmony, 
as  well  as  the  symphony  of  an  assembly  singing  with  a  single  heart.  The  tongue's 
psalmody  is  the  sign  of  the  spirit's  peace:  David  sang  to  pacify  Saul.  The  singing  of 
the  psalms  produces  interior  harmony  and  intensifies  the  desire  for  future  spiritual 
goods.  The  melody  accompanying  the  psalms  is  a  means  of  spiritual  improvement. 
The  psalter,  plucked  with  the  plectrum  that  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  produces  a  wonderful 
symphony  of  sound. 

The  psalms  provide  those  who  pray  them  with  the  perfect  image  of  man.  The 
metaphor  of  the  mirror,  taken  up  by  Cassian  and  Augustine,  was  already  used  by 
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Origen  in  his  Homilies  on  Levitlcus,^^  where  the  description  of  the  Divine  Law  is  like  a 
mirror  in  which  every  priest  should  examine  himself  to  conclude  what  he  is  worth. 
The  many  aspects  of  man's  life  are  contained  in  the  psalter.  The  psalms  allow  a  man 
to  know  himself,  to  recollect  his  past  and  to  correct  himself.  They  are  a  remedy  for 
sadness,  ignorance  and  all  the  heart's  passions.  One  who  sings  the  psalms  well  puts 
his  own  soul  in  order  and  guides  it  from  malformation  to  consistency.  He  finds  in  the 
psalms  a  marvelous  school  of  virtue  and  faith. 

In  the  psalms  there  are  also  prophecies  of  Christ,  invitations  to  us  to  imitate 
Him.  Christ  is  shown  to  be  the  true  instructor  in  the  school  where  every  reader  must 
enroll.  There  He  teaches,  and  there  He  gives  the  strength  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  teaching;  there  He  lays  out  for  men  the  model  of  His  politeia.  The  psalter  is  a 
paideia.  The  execution  of  the  psalms  enlightens  our  understanding;  it  makes  us 
share  in  some  manner  in  the  victory  over  death  which  Christ  obtained  once  for  all.  In 
meditation  on  the  psalter  the  monk  (and  every  Christian)  finds  the  source  of  his 
formation,  the  privileged  place  of  his  encounter  with  Christ  and  the  trusty  weapon  in 
his  struggle  against  the  forces  of  evil. 

7.  Wholeheartedly  and  with  Understanding 

To  establish  this  joining  of  heart  with  voice  which  is  the  essence  of  all 
psalmody,  tradition  leans  heavily  upon  biblical  texts. 

The  Gospel  verse  most  often  alluded  to  is  Mt.  15:8,  quoting  Is.  29:13 
(according  to  the  LXX)  with  some  touching  up:  "This  people  honors  Me  with  their  lips, 
but  their  heart  is  far  from  Me."  In  Matthew's  context  the  lips-heart  opposition 
condemns  the  teaching  of  some  Pharisees,  which  Jesus  considered  to  be  simply  a 
human  interpretation  of  the  Law,  but  to  which  they  pretended  to  attach  a  compelling 
and  absolute  value  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  the  Word  of  God  itself.  The  words 
condemned  here  are  r^ot  words  of  prayer  but  the  words  of  their  teaching:  mere 
human  precepts  presented  as  a  Word  of  God. 

Ttie  Rule  of  Saint  Benedict  applied  the  prophet's  accusation  quoted  by  Jesus 
to  the  attitude  of  praying  with  the  lips  alone,  without  putting  the  heart  into  it.  Prayer  is 
expressed  with  the  lips,  but  it  must  be  the  cry  of  the  heart. 

The  Rule  of  Saint  Augustine  recalls  Eph  5:19:  "Among  yourselves  recite 
psalms,  hymns  and  inspired  songs;  sing  and  celebrate  the  Lord  with  all  your  heart." 
Paul  wanted  the  Spirit  to  fill  hearts  and  loose  tongues  in  the  course  of  the  liturgical 
assembly,  so  that  they  would  sing  psalms,  hymns  and  canticles.  He  added  that  what 
gives  the  song  of  divine  praise  its  true  value  is  neither  the  voice  nor  the  manner  of 
singing  but  the  interior  song:  the  one  that  comes  from  the  heart,  the  one  that 
precedes  and  accompanies  divine  praise.  The  psalms  must  be  sung  with  the  heart; 
that  is,  interiorized. 

There  is  a  nearly  identical  exhortation  in  Col  3:16:  "May  the  word  of  Christ 
dwell  among  you  in  abundance;  in  all  wisdom  teach  and  exhort  one  another  in 
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psalms,  hymns  and  spiritual  songs;  sing  to  God  in  your  hearts  with  gratitude."  Paul 
asked  that  liturgical  song  spring  up  from  the  very  depth  of  the  heart.  The  lips'  praise 
must  express  that  of  the  heart.  Pauline  anthropology,  although  founded  on  the 
trichotomy  "body-soul-spirit,"  grants  an  ample  place  to  the  heart.  Paul  uses  the  word 
"heart"  in  almost  all  its  Semitic  meanings,  intellectual  and  affective.  In  his  most 
common  use  of  it,  the  word  designates  the  inner  man,  the  whole  array  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  being.  Indeed,  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  the  moral  and  religious 
consciousness,  and  consequently  the  place  whence  prayer  arises,  the  place  par 
excellence  of  the  spiritual  life  and  the  divine  indwelling. 

On  the  subject  of  the  prayer  meetings  which  took  place  in  Corinth,  Paul  states 
precisely  (I  Cor  14:13-15): 

This  is  why  one  who  speaks  in  tongues  must  pray  for  the  power  to 
interpret.  Because  if  I  pray  in  tongues,  my  spirit  is  in  prayer,  but  my 
mind  draws  no  fruit  from  it.  So  what  should  I  do?  I  will  pray  with  the 
spirit,  but  I  will  also  pray  with  the  understanding.  I  will  sing  psalms  with 
my  spirit,  but  I  will  also  sing  psalms  with  the  understanding. 

Prayer  in  tongues,  prayer  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  ought  to  be  such  that  the 
mind  can  take  part  in  it.  The  mind  must  understand  what  the  prayer  is  saying  so  that 
profit  can  ensue.  Paul  doesn't  want  a  prayer  that  no  one  can  understand:  he  prefers 
to  say  five  intelligible  words,  to  instruct  others,  than  ten  thousand  in  a  tongue  (I  Cor. 
14:19).  To  be  seemly,  a  thanksgiving  ought  to  edify  others — and  so  must  be 
understandable. 

Cassian  and  The  Rule  of  the  /Wasfer  applied  this  Pauline  verse  on  the  need  for 
a  prayer  to  be  intelligible  to  psalmody,  which  ought  to  unite  soul  and  voice. 
Cassiodorus  (sixth  century)  also  comments  on  Saint  Paul,  quoting  Saint  Ambrose 
(himself  referring  to  I  Cor  14:15): 

'May  the  voice  not  sing  to  God  by  itself,  and  may  our  affections  not  be 
led  astray  at  the  mercy  of  the  mercy  of  the  waves  and  given  up  to 
vanities.'  So  the  prayer  of  those  singing  is  only  pleasing  to  God  if  the 
soul  is  doing  what  the  text  of  the  song  expresses. ^^ 

In  this  Pauline  verse  is  a  quotation  of  Ps  47:8,  where  the  Hebrew  expression 
employed  is  difficult  to  interpret:  "to  sing  a  psalm  maskil."  This  last  word  is  the  hifil,  or 
causative,  participle  of  the  verb  ski,  which  in  this  context  means  "to  understand,"  "to 
instruct".  It  has  been  read  as  a  musical  term  whose  exact  meaning  has  been  lost, 
and  which  could  have  designated  a  method  of  psalmody.  It  has  also  been  seen  as  a 
special  category  of  psalm;  i.e.,  a  "didactic  psalm";  a  "meditation  psalm";  an 
"efficacious  psalm"  forming  part  of  a  ritual  in  the  course  of  which  divine  help  was 
sought;  a  "skillful  psalm",  that  is,  of  scholarly  poetic  and  musical  workmanship. 
Thirteen  psalms  bear  this  title:  Pss  32,  42,  44,  45,  52,  53,  54,  55,  74,  78,  88,  89  and 
142.  French  translations  of  this  particular  verse  (Ps  47:8)  are  undecided: 
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"Sonnez  pour  Dieu,  qu'on  I'apprenne"  {BJ,  1988;1998);  "Sonnez  pour 
Dieu  de  tout  votre  art"  {Le  Psautierde  Jerusalem,  1996);  "Chantez  pour 
le  faire  savoir"  {TOB,  1989);  "Psalmodiez  doctement"  {Bible  de  la 
Pleiade,  1959)... 

The  LXX  translates  "Psalate  sunetos  (sing  with  understanding),"  and  the 
Vulgate  "Psallite  sapienter"  Augustine  comments:  "The  prophet  instructs  us;  he 
admonishes  us  to  sing  with  intelligence,  not  to  seek  harmony  for  the  ear  but  light  for 
the  heart." '' 

In  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  Diodorus,  bishop  of  Tarsus 
(378-392?),  explains:  "They  will  sing  with  understanding,  as  it  is  written;  that  is,  from 
the  very  depths  of  their  heart  and  not  only  with  surface  feelings  and  from  the  tip  of 
the  lips""' 

The  quotations  we  have  surveyed  are  frequently  linked.  An  anonymous  sixth 
century  writer  of  the  Basilian  tradition,  for  example,  alludes  to  Ps  47:8  and  Eph  5:19 
in  these  terms: 

When  you  chant  the  psalms,  sing  them  with  wisdom,  my  son,  and 
chant  the  spiritual  songs  attentively  before  the  Lord,  so  that  you  may  be 
able  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  psalms  more  easily.  For  all  hardness  of 
heart  will  be  softened  by  their  sweetness;  then  your  throat  will  be 
smooth  and  in  your  joy  you  shall  sing:  "How  sweet  are  Your  words  to 
my  throat,  O  Lord,  more  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb  in  my  mouth" 
(Ps  19:11).  But  you  will  not  be  able  to  taste  this  sweetness  unless  you 
sing  with  great  vigilance  and  wisdom.  The  throat  will  taste  the 
nourishment,  but  the  intellect  appraises  the  words.  In  fact,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  flesh  is  nourished  by  bodily  foods,  the  interior  man  is  sated 
and  nourished  by  divine  words. ^° 

In  his  Rule  for  Monks,  Aurelian,  the  successor  of  Caesarius  of  Aries, 
combines  Latin  quotations  of  Ps  47:8  and  Ps  101:2  with  I  Cor  14:15:  "Chant  psalms 
with  wisdom,  as  the  Prophet  says:  'I  will  sing  a  psalm  and  I  will  understand.'  And 
again:  'I  will  sing  with  my  spirit,  but  with  my  intellect  also"'  ''^ 

Many  biblical  texts  recall  the  needful  harmony  of  mouth  with  heart.  According 
to  Deuteronomy,  the  presence  of  God's  Word  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  heart  assures 
its  internalization  and  its  being  put  into  practice  (Dt  30:14).  Psalm  138:1  according  to 
the  Greek  text  makes  the  act  of  giving  thanks  a  harmony  of  heart  and  mouth.  Other 
texts  condemn  the  dichotomy  that  can  exist  between  what  the  mouth  says  and  what 
the  heart  thinks.  Psalm  78  denounces  Israel's  imperfect  conversion,  which  lay  in 
praying  to  God  with  the  lips  while  keeping  his  heart  far  from  Him  (Ps  78:36-37). 
Psalm  28  (vs.  3)  characterizes  the  wicked  as  those  who  speak  of  peace  with  their 
friends  while  bearing  malice  in  their  hearts.  Psalm  62  (vs.  5)  shows  us  those  who 
bless  with  their  mouth  but  curse  in  their  heart.  Psalm  5  (vs.  10)  acknowledges  that 
the  corruption  of  the  impious  is  complete,  both  outward  (mouth  and  tongue)  and 
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inward    (breast:    qereb).   The   words   of  the   mouth   accompanied   by  the   heart's 
meditations  please  God  more  than  a  sacrifice  (Ps  19:15). 

According  to  Mt  12:34-35  and  Lk  6:45,  the  mouth  speaks  from  the  heart's 
fullness  (cf.  also  Mt  15:18).  Rm  10:10  connects  faith  in  the  heart  and  confession  on 
the  lips  with  acquiring  salvation.  The  union  of  hearts  and  mouths  denotes  a  perfect 
concord  (Rm  15:6).  Authentic  prayer  should  spring  from  lips  and  heart  at  one  and  the 
same  time:  the  New  Testament  insists  on  it.  Tradition  takes  up  this  teaching  once 
more,  applying  it  to  praying  the  psalms.  Whether  in  Greek  (kardia)  or  in  Latin  (cor) 
the  heart  can  denote  affectivity;  but  according  to  the  Semitic  manner  of  speaking  it  is 
also  the  seat  of  the  understanding,  the  memory,  of  the  inner  man,  as  opposed  to  the 
mouth.  The  heart  is  what  ought  to  express  prayer. 

The  words  of  the  palms  become  our  own  words  when  they  are  internalized. 
Between  our  heart  and  the  spoken  word  there  is  a  connaturality  that  allows  us  to  take 
them  as  regarding  ourselves.  We  listen  to  the  words  of  the  psalms,  and  we  welcome 
them  to  the  point  of  making  them  our  own.  Thus  we  are  set  in  harmony  with  God 
Who  inspired  them.  We  savor  the  words  of  the  psalms;  more  and  more  we  internalize 
the  dispositions  they  express;  little  by  little  we  transmit  their  confidence  and  faith  to 
our  lives.  Thus  we  acquire  what  Augustine  calls  "the  knowledge  of  our  songs. "^^  We 
reflect  in  ourselves  the  psalmist's  dispositions,  which  become  our  own:  his  attitude  is 
ours,  we  follow  his  example.  The  voice  crying  out  is  no  longer  that  of  the  body  whose 
sound  results  from  the  air's  vibration,  but  that  of  the  heart  which  is  mute  for  men,  but 
resounds  like  a  clamor  in  the  ear  of  God.^^  The  psalm  has  called  forth  the  heart's 
words,  and  that  impetus  gives  rise  to  prayer. 

The  mouth  sings  psalms  so  that  the  heart  will  pray.  Thus,  the  psalm's  word 
becomes  once  again  what  it  was  when  it  was  first  flung  Godward:  a  cry  of  the  heart. 
This  cry  becomes  ours.  The  psalms  make  us  discover  what  lies  buried  in  our  heart 
where  the  energy  of  prayer  is  found.  They  come  to  open  the  door,  to  take  away  the 
stone  blocking  the  spring.  They  invite  us  to  undertake  this  long  inner  pilgrimage,  this 
ceaseless  conversion,  which  leads  us  right  to  the  most  secret  place  of  the  heart.  The 
psalm  converts  the  heart  that  turns  to  it,  and  makes  that  heart  experience  the 
feelings  it  sings  of.  It  awakens  that  heart  to  the  divine  presence  and  makes  it  alert  to 
remember  the  indwelling  God.  What  the  psalm  is  saying  we  find  within  us,  and  we 
express  it  ourselves  by  returning  to  its  words.  What  is  slumbering  within  us  is 
revealed,  like  a  developing  photograph,  and  comes  back  to  life.  Prayer  bursts  forth, 
borne  by  the  psalm  giving  it  expression.  We  recreate  this  text  placed  at  our  disposal, 
as  if  moved  by  an  instinct  we  need  only  follow.  The  psalm  makes  our  heart  burn 
within  us  when  it  speaks  to  us  on  the  way  (Lk  24:32).  It  opens  our  heart  "today"  (Ps 
95:  7-8).  Its  word  becomes  life;  a  fire  invades  us.  Thanks  to  the  psalm,  God  keeps  us 
"on  the  watch"  (Ps  5:4). 

8.  A  New  David 

We  are  a  new  David,  identifying  with  the  psalm's  author  who  cried  out  to  God 
long  ago  in  his  troubles  and  joys.  The  Old  Testament  tradition  itself  showed  us  how 
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to  appropriate  the  psalms  by  attributing  most  of  them  to  David.  Titles  were  added  in 
the  Hebrew  text  to  situate  the  psalms  of  Israel  in  David's  life,  and  so  it  was  implied 
that  the  psalms  expressed  the  king's  personal  experiences.  In  ready-made  texts  by 
these  other  authors  it  was  already  David,  a  spiritualized  and  idealized  personage, 
who  was  speaking.  The  innocent  man  threatened  (Ps  59),  the  just  man  exiled  (Ps  34 
and  56),  the  man  treacherously  accused  (Ps  52),  pursued  (Ps  54),  sheltered  (Ps  57 
and  142),  victorious  (Ps  60),  sinful  and  repentant  (Ps  51),  in  flight  (Ps  3),  wandering 
in  the  desert  (Ps  63),  and  delivered  from  his  enemies  (Ps  18) — it  was  always  he. 
David  made  his  own  all  the  situations  described.  More  and  more,  biblical  tradition 
saw  the  psalmists  as  David's  spokesmen. 

The  king  became  a  psalmist  because  he  was  supposed  to  have  lived  what  the 
psalms  describe.  We  likewise  can  become  psalmists  because  the  psalms  express  an 
ancient  spiritual  attitude  which  is  still  ours  today.  The  psalm  can  be  re-read  and  re- 
interpreted continually  starting  from  new  situations.  Between  each  person's 
experience  and  the  text  that  is  already  there,  a  give-and-take  is  set  up  which  creates 
an  impetus:  the  text  tells  what  I  am  living;  as  I  pray  it,  I  re-live  the  experience  it 
describes;  in  making  it  my  own,  I  discover  in  it  a  source  of  life.  Detached  from  its 
original  context,  the  psalm  recounts  my  personal  story.  The  title  of  Ps  102  is  a 
pertinent  example:  "Prayer  of  an  unfortunate  man  when  he  is  failing  and  pours  out 
his  lament  before  the  Lord"  (Ps  102:1).  Every  unfortunate  individual  to  the  end  of 
time  can  make  this  psalm  his  own  and  pray  it  in  complete  truth.  The  dynamism  which 
the  psalms  have  kept  for  over  two  millennia  can  be  constantly  recharged  by  each 
one  of  us  as  we  relive  it.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  Himself  was  inserted  into  this  long 
tradition  ,  and  we  in  our  turn  can  learn  "to  speak  David  to  God."^" 

9.  Psalmody  and  Prayer 

The  psalms  would  not  be  able  to  replace  our  personal  prayer,  but  their 
function  is  to  inspire  it  because  in  them  we  find  prayer  in  action;  the  witness  to 
multitudes  of  pray-ers,  a  witness  which  has  conquered  the  centuries  and  constitutes 
a  precious  patrimony  to  cultivate.  The  psalms  are  a  part  of  those  great  basic  texts 
which  never  grow  old  and  never  die.  They  play  a  very  special  role  by  stimulating  our 
prayer:  the  psalms  don't  substitute  for  our  own  prayer,  but  they  give  rise  to  it.  They 
nourish  it  without  replacing  it;  they  awaken  and  facilitate  it. 

When  they  sang  the  psalms,  the  first  monks  and  all  who  wanted  to  progress  in 
prayer  scarcely  bothered  about  the  chant.  Their  "psalmody"  was  an  extremely  slow 
"reading"  of  the  psalter,  recited  by  heart.  The  purpose  of  such  recitation — for  properly 
speaking  it  was  not  "reading" — was  to  focus  one's  attention.  It  could  be  practiced 
always  and  everywhere,  night  and  day,  in  one's  cell  or  elsewhere.  We  know  that 
ancient  monastic  psalmody  alternated  psalms  with  silent  prayers  made  in  common 
and  inspired  by  the  psalm  which  had  just  been  said.  Thus,  the  psalm  was  an 
invitation  to  pray;  and  one  responded  in  the  prayer  which  followed  and  which 
signaled  the  moment  of  contemplation.  Psalmody  and  prayer  were  distinct  and 
inseparable  at  the  same  time  (cf.  I  Cor  14:15;  Jm  5:13).  Psalmody  led  up  to  prayer;  it 
came  to  inspire  it.^^   We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  recitation  of  psalms  in  antiquity 
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which  was  not  accompanied  by  psalm-prayers.  To  sing  psalms  was  not  to  pray,  but 
to  learn  to  pray  and  to  prepare  oneself  for  it.  Better  than  a  model  or  a  norm,  the 
psalter  is  in  fact  a  springboard. 

The  prayer-and-psalmody  pairing  comes  up  frequently  in  The  Sayings  of  the 
Desert  Fathers/^  Sometimes  the  two  elements  are  mentioned  as  equivalents, 
sometimes  one  element  is  considered  superior  to  the  other;  the  two  words,  though, 
remain  conjoined.  Psalmody  continually  nourishes  the  prayer  of  the  monks,  who 
know  the  entire  psalter  by  heart.  According  to  Cassian,  the  Egyptian  monks  mix 
prayers  and  orations  with  the  psalms. ^'^  They  find  in  psalmody  an  ascetic  practice 
and  a  school  of  prayer,  which  cures  acedia,  anxiety  and  aversion  of  the  heart^^  and 
drives  away  demons. ^^  The  prayer-and-psalmody  pairing  is  indissoluble.  Before 
addressing  the  word  of  prayer  to  God,  it  is  fitting  to  listen  to  the  Word  which  God 
addressed  to  man  in  the  psalm.  Thus,  the  heart's  prayer  responds  to  God's  call, 
made  audible  by  the  voice  of  the  one  singing  the  psalm.  The  word  heard  and 
repeated  must  be  re-lived.  All  that  David  said  was  said  for  us:  in  taking  up  the  psalms 
we  are  obliged  to  live  what  they  say.  "One  who  recites  the  psalms  is  like  a  man 
standing  outside  looking  for  the  king.  One  who  prays  with  tears  is  like  a  man  who 
holds  on  to  the  king's  feet  and  asks  him  for  mercy. "^°  The  psalm  is  a  word  we  receive 
from  God;  the  prayer  is  a  response  to  His  call,  and  this  response  can  have  many 
degrees. 

The  voice  of  the  psalms  awakens  our  heart;  prayer  springs  up  from  that 
impulse  of  the  heart.  The  psalms  then  become  our  traveling  companions, 
pedagogues  who  guide  and  teach  us.  It's  up  to  us  to  find  out  what  we  must  say,  to 
translate  our  own  experience  into  words.  But  we  will  best  express  what  we  are  if  we 
start  from  what  the  psalms  have  said.  The  psalter  brings  us  the  words  we  need  to 
entreat  our  God  or  to  give  thanks  to  Him.  Because  we  are  re-living  everything  the 
psalmists  experienced,  their  language  will  engender  ours.  Once  the  voice  utters  the 
psalm,  our  heart  will  begin  to  speak:  it  will  live  what  the  psalm  expresses,  and  it  will 
sing  just  as  much  as  the  voice.  Heart  and  voice  will  be  united  in  the  chant  in  order  to 
carry  the  prayer. 

By  a  holy  mimicry,  frequent  use  of  the  psalter  will  succeed  in  transforming  our 
heart  into  that  of  the  psalmist:  "What  does  'sing  in  your  hearts'  mean  (Eph  5:19)? 
Don't  sing  in  that  part  of  yourselves  which  dwells  in  Babylon,  but  sing  in  that  part 
which  lives  in  heaven. "^^  And  so  our  long  pilgrimage-walk  will  progress,  guiding  us 
little  by  little  along  the  road  of  return.  Our  hearts  will  be  lifted  up  to  the  heavenly 
country.  May  what  our  lips  say  in  prayer  live  in  our  hearts:  according  to  Saint 
Augustine,  what  must  live  in  our  heart  is  none  other  than  Christ.  To  sing  the  psalms 
as  they  should  be  sung,  we  must  be  among  those  children  of  Israel  who  drew  near  to 
Christ.  Praying  the  psalms  comes  down  to  living  in  one's  heart  what  our  lips  are 
saying,  in  communion  with  Christ. ^^  In  the  heart's  great  silence  we  hear  a  powerful 
voice:  "I  am  your  salvation. "^^  Announcing  Christ,  the  Church  tells  us:  "Behold,  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation. "^^  If  Christ  spoke  in  the  psalms,  He  is  the  one  Who  is  praying  in 
all  those  who  pray  the  psalms: 
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We  address  our  prayers  to  Him,  through  Him  and  in  Him;  we  speak 
with  Him  and  He  speaks  with  us;  we  speak  in  Him,  and  in  us  He  says 
the  prayer  of  this  psalm  which  is  entitled:  A  Prayer  of  David. ^^ 

According  to  tradition,  we  must  read  the  psalter  in  the  light  of  Christ  in  order  to 
grasp  what  we  are  saying  when  we  sing  the  psalms.  Among  many  others,  we  quote 
this  excerpt  from  the  treatise  On  the  Divine  Offices  by  Rupert  de  Deutz: 

The  rites  which  are  carried  out  at  the  divine  office  following  the  cycle  of 
the  year  are  signs  of  the  highest  realities;  they  contain  the  greatest 
sacraments  and  the  entire  majesty  of  the  heavenly  mysteries.  They 
were  instituted  for  the  glory  of  the  Church's  Head,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  men  who  understood  the  whole  sublimity  of  His  Incarnation, 
His  Birth,  His  Passion,  His  Resurrection  and  His  Ascension,  and  who 
were  able  to  proclaim  it  [this  sublimity]  by  word,  letters  and  rites.  [...] 
But  to  celebrate  these  [rites]  without  understanding  them  at  all,  is  like 
speaking  without  interpreting  what  one  is  saying.  Now  the  Apostle  Saint 
Paul  advises  one  who  has  the  gift  of  speaking  to  "pray  for  the  ability  to 
interpret  what  he  says"  (I  Cor  14:5).  Among  the  spiritual  charisms  with 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  enriches  His  Church,  we  should  lovingly  cultivate 
the  one  which  consists  in  the  ability  to  understand  what  we  are  saying 
when  we  pray  and  when  we  sing  psalms:  this  is  nothing  less  than  a 
way  of  prophesying.^^ 

10.  The  Psalms  and  the  Desire  for  God 

In  making  desire  the  road  of  prayer,  Saint  Augustine  recovered  the  great 
impetus  which  gives  the  psalter  its  movement.  In  reality  the  psalms  continually  cry 
out  man's  fundamental  desire  for  God.^''  To  characterize  this  desire.  Psalm  42:2 
twice  uses  the  verb  'rg,  found  elsewhere  only  in  Jl  1:20.  The  word  signifies  the 
panting  of  an  animal  desperately  looking  for  water  in  a  period  of  extreme  drought. 
The  sorely-tried  psalmist  is  searching  for  God  as  a  beast  dying  of  thirst  searches  for 
running  water.  This  image  of  the  thirst  for  God,  sm'  (Ps  42:3),  comes  up  in  two  other 
psalms  (Ps  63:2,  107:5;  cf.  Ps  143:6).  We  find  it  associated  with  the  image  of 
languishing,  kmh  (Ps  63:2),  the  only  occurrence  of  this  word  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  with  the  image  of  exhaustion,  klh  (Ps  69:  4;  73:  26;  84:  3;  119:  81-82,  123; 
143:7).  In  three  places  Psalm  119  mentions  the  intensity  of  the  desire  for  God,  t'bh 
(vs.  20,  40  and  174);  this  verb  is  used  nowhere  else.  The  psalmist  "pines  away"  for 
God  ,  /csp/?  (Ps  84:3),  as  one  "pines  away"  for  his  home  (Gn  31:30). 

His  desire  sustains  his  hope  (Ps  69:4,  119:81):  he  knows  that  God  hears  the 
desire  of  the  lowly,  'w/?  (Ps10:17),  and  that  He  grants  the  king  his  heart's  desire  (Ps 
21:3),  while  the  desire  of  the  wicked  (Ps  140:9)  is  lost  (  Ps  112:10).  He  hears  the 
desire  {'aresheth)  of  those  who  fear  His  Name  (Ps  61:6),  and  does  not  refuse  the 
king  what  his  lips  desire  (Ps  21:3).  He  grants  the  heart's  requests  of  one  who 
delights    in    Him    (Ps    37:4).    One   of   man's   essential    components,    the   nefesfi, 
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characterizes  him  as  a  being  of  desire  (Ps  119:81)  which  God  alone  is  able  to  satisfy. 
He  satiates  every  living  being  with  all  he  desires,  rason  (Ps  145:16). 

The  desire  for  God:  intense,  panting,  impatient  for  results;  braving  obstacles 
which  delay  its  realization;  sure  of  being  fully  gratified;  blessed  to  have  a 
presentiment,  even  now,  of  the  definitive  encounter  and  total  communion,  by  means 
of  signs  that  our  love  lets  us  read  as  a  foretaste — this  desire  underlies  the  entire 
psalter.  The  psalmist  wants  to  be  filled  to  satiety  with  all  the  good  things  that  God  can 
give:  a  long  and  happy  life  (Ps  21:3,  5;  34:13);  material  goods;  many  flocks;  a  fruitful 
wife  (Ps  144:12-14;  128:  3);  a  single  heart  (Ps  119:  80);  an  abode  near  God  in  His 
Temple  (Ps  23:  6;  27:  4;  61:  5)...  He  desires  the  commandments  of  Yhwh  (Ps  19:  11; 
112:1;  119:  35)  as  Yhwh  desires  peace  for  His  servant  (Ps  35:  27).  He  also  desires 
His  saving  works,  on  whose  grandeur  he  meditates  unceasingly  (Ps  111:2). 

All  these  goods  are  desired  not  for  themselves,  but  because  they  are  the 
visible  and  concrete  translation  of  the  blessing  of  a  mysterious  God  Who  dwells 
beyond  the  direct  reach  of  any  creature.  Ultimately,  the  only  thing  the  psalmist  wants 
is  to  contemplate  God  (Ps  27:  4).  His  share,  his  lot,  his  inheritance,  his  only  and 
unique  good — all  these  are  nothing  other  than  God  Himself  (Ps  16:  5-6;  23:  1;  73: 
26).  He  finds  the  object  of  his  desire  in  God,  and  he  no  longer  desires  anything 
outside  of  Him  (Ps  73:25).  Blessed  is  he  who  has  Yhwh  for  his  God  (Ps  144:15;  4:7- 
9;  23:6;  36:10).  Other  goods  are  only  vanity:  the  psalmist  knows  this  from 
experience,  even  if  at  one  time  he  was  tempted  by  them  (Ps  73:  2-3).  Outside  of 
God,  everything  that  man's  desire  covets  is  consumed  by  moths  (Ps  39:12).  The 
exclusive  choice  of  God  is  opposed  to  everything  that  is  not  He  (Ps  27:4).  The  heart 
that  seeks  God  cannot  be  divided  (Ps  119:113):  the  object  of  its  desire  can  be  One 
alone.  It  is  God  Who  comes  to  the  psalmist  through  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple, 
through  the  Law,  through  all  the  temporal  goods  he  receives.  Because  he  is  deprived 
of  the  One  towards  Whom  he  is  tending,  his  desire  for  God  can  cause  suffering:  the 
wait  is  often  long.  But  suffering  God's  absence  makes  one  appreciate  the  joy  of  the 
divine  presence  that  much  more. 

God  is  present  in  the  desire  itself,  and  the  psalmist's  waiting  goes  on  in  His 
presence:  "All  my  desire  is  in  Your  sight"  (Ps  38:10).  This  desire  is  already  a  joy, 
because  God  is  present  to  the  one  who  desires  Him  as  the  dawn  is  present  to  the 
watchmen  on  the  look-out  (Ps  130:6).  By  his  cry  flung  Godward,  the  psalmist  wants 
to  hasten  His  coming:  he  even  pretends  to  wake  Him  up  in  awakening  his  own  heart 
(Ps  57:9;  103:8).  He  relies  upon  God,  and  so  finds  Him  in  abandoning  himself  to  Him 
in  silence  and  peace  (Ps  131).  In  his  singing  of  the  psalms  the  Christian  follows  the 
same  itinerary  as  the  children  of  Israel.  He  knows  that  in  reliving  the  waiting 
described  by  the  psalmists,  he  is  taking  anew  the  first  steps  which  must  have  led  to 
God's  coming.  It  may  be  that  the  impatience  of  desire  described  in  the  psalms 
hastened  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  Son  of  David.  The  one  who  keeps  the  ascents 
[to  Zion]  in  his  heart  (Ps  84:6,  Greek),  as  one  watches  over  a  treasure,  will  know  the 
happiness  of  reaching  the  goal.  Meanwhile,  the  psalms  stir  up  his  desire:  they  show 
him  the  way  he  must  still  traverse. 
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1 1 .  Three  Ways  of  Praying 

The  psalms  are  a  model  of  prayer,  but  there  are  many  ways  of  praying  them. 
These  differ  according  to  the  type  of  psalmody,  or  manner  of  reading,  used. 

A  Single  Verse 

The  first  way  is  to  use  isolated  verses  as  cries  of  prayer.  Cassian  particularly 
recommended  the  second  verse  of  Psalm  70,  the  introduction  to  the  Divine  Office:  "O 
God,  come  to  my  assistance:  Lord,  make  haste  to  help  me."  Seated  at  home  and 
walking  on  the  road,  lying  down  and  getting  up,  this  verse  written  upon  the  lips  and 
engraved  in  the  heart  can  accompany  the  one  praying.  It  becomes  his  sole  refrain, 
his  constant  prayer  (Dt.  6:7).^^  It  is  said  that  the  holy  monk  Pambo,  Abba  of  Nitria, 
took  fourteen  years  to  meditate  on  and  continually  go  back  to  the  second  verse  of 
Psalm  39:  "I  said:  I  will  be  watchful  of  my  ways,  for  fear  I  should  sin  with  my  tongue"; 
and  this  single  verse  was  enough  to  last  him  the  many  years  of  his  life.  Philoxenos  of 
Mabboug,  a  sixth  century  Syrian  author  (d.  523),  will  write  to  a  monastic  superior," 
There  is  no  harm  in  someone  occupying  his  spirit  with  a  single  verse  of  the  psalter 
for  seven  days  and  seven  nights. "^^  "Don't  be  pleased  with  yourself  about  the  great 
number  of  psalm  verses  [you  say]",  wrote  Evagrius,  "it  casts  a  veil  over  your  heart.  A 
single  word  in  inward  attention  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand  in 
absentmindedness."^° 

Other  psalm  verses  can  be  chosen  according  to  each  one's  perception  and 
life  circumstances,  verses  learned  by  heart,  sometimes  to  well-known  music,  turning 
them  into  so  many  familiar  refrains;  they  can  be  meditated  upon  endlessly  and  so 
nourish  our  prayer.  These  are  formulas  which  Cassian  said  would  awaken  the 
remembrance  of  God  in  us  and  allow  us  to  keep  it  unceasingly.^^  Like  an  inhaled 
breath,  the  chosen  verse  will  be  able  to  open  the  entrance  of  our  heart.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  so-called  Hesychast  method  of  prayer,  whose  theological 
foundations  Gregory  Palamas  laid  out  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  invocation  of  the 
Name  of  Jesus  follows  the  movement  of  the  breath:  we  inhale  while  saying  "Lord 
Jesus  Christ",  we  exhale  while  saying  "have  mercy  on  me."  The  words  of  the  prayer 
are  adapted  to  each  heartbeat. ^^ 

In  the  same  way  the  verses  of  the  psalter  can  be  repeated  according  to  a 
suitable  rhythm,  and  thus  they  will  become  the  "prayer  of  the  heart. "^^  Since  psalm 
verses  are  most  often  couplets,  a  breath  can  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  first  line.  The 
repetition  of  a  few  verses,  as  a  regular  practice,  allows  the  inspired  texts  to  be 
recorded  and  memorized,  and  their  poetry  appreciated.  This  repetition  arouses  the 
heart  like  a  favorite  melody,  entrusting  it  with  the  words  God  has  given  us  to  use 
when  we  speak  to  Him.  This  repetition  is  contemplation's  ceaseless  pondering,  and 
so  it  opens  the  door  and  gives  entry  to  contemplation:  "Meditation  upon  a  single 
verse  takes  us  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  visible, "^''  says  Cassian.  The  soul  can  pass 
from  psalm  to  psalm  in  the  course  of  the  psalmody;  the  verse  chosen  as  a  formula  is 
invariably  kept  present  and  retained  in  the  heart.  In  this  way,  the  one  praying 
dominates  the  moving  flux  of  his  ideas.  He  becomes  its  master.^^ 
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The  repetition  of  verses  learned  by  heart  becomes  a  continuous  prayer.  It  has 
no  other  ambition  than  to  nourish  a  perpetual  compunction,^^  and  to  so  refine  the 
desire  of  the  heart  that  it  comes  to  lose  all  taste  for  earthly  goods,  and  aspires  only  to 
contemplate  those  of  heaven. 

Then  in  complete  truth  it  can  return  to  what  the  psalm  says:  "Having  You,  I 
want  nothing  on  earth"  (Ps  73:25). 

The  spirit's  concentration  on  a  single  psalm  verse  limits  the  risk  of  distractions, 
and  the  memorization  of  the  verse  permits  continual  prayer:  two  objectives  which  are 
the  aim  of  the  prayer  of  the  heart,  but  difficult  to  attain  while  engaging  in  psalmody. 

An  Attentive  Psalmody 

However,  the  psalmody  of  the  Divine  Office  also  allows  us  to  enter  into  the 
prayer  of  the  psalter,  but  in  another  way.  Even  if  its  rapid  rhythm  scarcely  facilitates 
meditation,  the  back-and-forth  verses  of  its  psalmody  place  the  person  surrendered 
to  it  in  an  attitude  of  constant  attention  to  God  and  of  dialogue  with  Him.  The 
recitation  of  the  verses  lulls  him  to  the  very  rhythm  of  the  Word  of  God.  If  spirit 
accords  with  voice,  this  recitation  is  no  longer  simply  mechanical  but  becomes  a 
conscious  dwelling  in  the  text  pronounced  by  the  lips  Saying  the  psalms  marks  a  first 
stage,  familiarity  with  the  biblical  language  of  prayer.  Saying  them  with  the  attention 
of  one's  spirit  lets  us  clear  a  second  stage,  where  we  adapt  ourselves  little  by  little  to 
the  tone  of  the  words  we  are  saying.  The  harmony  thus  created  between  words  and 
heart  can  be  called  prayer  in  the  wide  sense,  to  the  degree  that  the  psalms  are 
appropriated  by  the  one  using  them.  Their  inspired  speech  comes  finally  to  express 
his  own  speech.  When  we  recite  or  sing  psalms,  we  start  out  by  saying  words  before 
we  know  their  meaning;  but  little  by  little  the  words  of  the  psalms  can  become 
intelligible  signs  which  fashion  the  spirit  of  their  reader.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  us  repeat 
to  God  the  words  He  loves  to  hear. 

Through  concord  of  spirit  and  voice  psalmody  becomes  a  school,  a  pedagogy. 
The  psalter's  prayer-language  pre-exists  personal  prayer;  but  if  the  one  using  it 
makes  it  his  own  and  assimilates  it,  he  will  be  able  to  pray  according  to  the  Holy 
Spirit's  own  inspired  word.  Inward  adherence  to  the  prayer  of  the  psalms  educates  us 
in  the  ways  of  prayer.  All  the  psalms  can  be  appropriated  like  this,  whether  we  say 
them  as  making  the  words  directly  our  own,  or  as  attributing  them  to  Christ  come  to 
accomplish  them,  or  as  [expressing]  imperfect  stages  of  an  itinerary  still  progressing 
toward  the  fullness  of  time.  Concord  of  voice  with  spirit  is  an  ideal  hard  to  attain, 
since  we  must  make  a  mental  effort  and  at  the  same  time  abandon  ourselves  with 
confidence  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Divine  Author  of  the  psalms.  But  psalmody 
practiced  like  this  introduces  and  begins  prayer:  psalmody  is  its  preamble  and  its 
dawn.  Prayer  follows,  meditating  upon  and  assimilating  the  psalms  which  gave  it 
birth;  and  it  speaks  a  universal  prayer,  by  way  of  responding  to  the  call  just  issued  by 
God's  Word  expressed  in  the  psalm.  Psalmody  places  us  in  the  presence  of  God,  in 
contact  with  Him;  there  we  live  the  experience  of  the  living  God  communicating  to 
man  what  He  wants  to  say  to  him. ^^ 
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Lectio  Divina 

We  also  pray  the  psalter  when  we  meditate  on  those  psalms  which  speak  to 
us  the  most.  We  can  treat  them  like  lectiones  [readings]  which  we  sit  and  listen  to. 
We  read  the  psalm,  drawing  our  inspiration  from  the  traditional  steps  of  lectio  divina, 
which  is  ultimately  not  very  different  from  prayer.  In  his  Epistola  de  vita 
contemplativa,  or  Scala  Claustralium,  Guigo  II  the  Carthusian  (mid-twelfth  century) 
settled  on  four  spiritual  steps  which  would  become  classic:  lectio,  meditatio,  oratio, 
contemplatio.^^  They  can  also  be  steps  in  the  prayer  of  the  psalter. 

Lectio,  slow  reading,  relished  and  savored,  is  "mashing"  and  "grinding"  the 
grape-cluster  of  the  psalm,  putting  it  in  the  "winepress"  by  arousing  the  reason  to  try 
to  understand,  and  stopping  over  words  and  expressions  which  attract  us  more.  This 
reading  is  earnest  and  solid,  and  more  or  less  technical  according  to  the  reader's 
education.  It  can  be  done  on  the  Hebrew  text,  or  on  the  Greek  or  Latin,  or  on  the 
vernacular  text  if  that  is  more  familiar.  Translations,  let  us  remember,  are  so  many 
screens  or  barriers  and  therefore  restrictions:  comparing  them  will  prove  fruitful  and 
allow  for  greater  accuracy.  The  psalm  should  be  read  simultaneously  as  a  divine 
Word  and  as  a  human  word:  it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  a  true  incarnation  of  the  Word  of 
God — and  recent  research  on  the  "act  of  reading"  has  furnished  some  very  useful 
observations  which  we  ought  to  take  into  account  as  far  as  possible. ^^  But  if  reading 
is  directly  concerned  with  grasping  the  text  as  presented,  faith  is  what  inspires  us  to 
apply  our  attention.  It  is  useful  to  analyze  the  literary  form,  the  words,  the  images  and 
the  development,  and  to  appreciate  the  poetry;  however,  in  trying  to  form  a  mental 
picture  of  what  is  written,  we  must  also  read  with  the  heart:  hence,  a  matter  of  being 
open  to  the  wonder  of  the  text  and  to  the  grace  its  author  received.  But  the  reader 
should  not  retain  only  what  is  pleasant  and  comforting:  the  text  as  it  is  in  its 
otherness  can  be  relevant  once  more. 

Meditatio  tries  to  assimilate  the  word  that  has  been  heard;  it  is  essentially  a 
ruminatio.  The  psalm  acts  as  a  mirror  in  which  the  reader  is  invited  to  look  at  himself 
while  letting  himself  be  scrutinized  by  the  text.  The  psalter  becomes  a  norm:  it 
questions  the  reader  about  his  demeanor.  It  is  a  call  to  conversion  of  heart,  an 
experience  and  a  remembering.  It  is  a  revelation  of  self  and  allows  us  to  discover 
ourself  in  depth.  The  text  seizes  the  reader  and  designates  him  as  the  one  the  text 
applies  to:  "You  are  that  man!"  (II  Sam  12:7).  Meditatio  illumines  the  psalm  in  the 
light  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  it  carefully  notes  the  parallel  passages,  as  well 
as  their  quotations.  It  sets  Christ  at  the  summit  of  Revelation  and  centers  the  psalm 
on  Him.  It  places  it  on  His  lips  and  makes  it  live  again  in  His  Spirit.  Meditatio  busies 
the  mouth  as  much  as  the  spirit:  it  is  a  process  that  is  oral  and  mental  at  the  same 
time.  By  saying  and  repeating  a  text,  ideas  and  sentiments  are  formed.  We  learn  by 
heart,  in  other  words:  we  memorize  the  text  and  re-live  it  for  our  own  benefit. 

Meditatio  is  study,  recitation,  life.  It  is  conversation  with  the  Friend  speaking  to 
us.  The  well  is  deep:  we  pull  up  a  few  drops,  and  God  lets  the  heart's  understanding 
taste  their  flavor  and  spiritual  meaning.  Lectio  and  meditatio  are  not  necessarily  two 
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successive  phases:  there  is  a  complementarity  and  a  constant  coming-and-going 
between  them.  The  reader  must  be  careful  to  submit  himself  to  the  Scriptures  and 
not  vice-versa.  While  lectio  has  made  him  aware  of  the  text's  antiquity  and  alteritas 
[otherness],  these  must  not  prevent  him  in  meditatio  from  grasping  the  fact  that  the 
text  concerns  him  too.  Lectio  is  not  an  archaeology  of  the  letter,  nor  is  meditatio 
spiritual  narcissism. 

Oratio  comes  by  way  of  a  response  to  the  text.  The  psalm  has  thrown  out  a 
call:  the  reader  responds  to  it  in  prayer,  with  humility.  Oratio  is  a  willingness  to  close 
up  the  gap  that  exists  between  the  text  just  read  and  the  actual  life  one  is  leading. 
We  pray  with  the  desire  the  heart  feels  in  response  to  the  text.  There  is  a 
commitment  to  practice  what  the  psalm  says,  a  song  of  the  heart  in  agreement  with 
everything  we  have  read,  a  quest  for  the  Face  of  God  and  a  desire  to  know  It  more 
deeply  by  experience.  Of  course,  oratio  is  present  throughout  one's  lectio  divlna  of 
the  psalm,  and  gives  it  its  atmosphere;  but  now  it  is  explicit,  whether  in  praise, 
thanksgiving,  supplication,  repentance  or  trust.  The  formulation  of  this  oratio  could  be 
inspired  by  the  psalm-prayers  which  were  practiced  in  antiquity  in  the  course  of  the 
psalmody, ^°°  and  by  meditating  on  the  different  titull  traditionally  attached  to  the 
psalms. ^°^  There  we  can  find  a  Christian  prayer  which  was  always  able  to  place  the 
psalm  in  a  Gospel  atmosphere,  for  the  psalm-prayer  is  either  addressed  to  Christ  or 
speaks  of  Him  to  the  Father.  A  few  morsels  fall  from  the  Master's  table  and  we 
consume  them. 

The  last  stage  is  contemplatio,  fruit  of  the  preceding  work  and  the  enjoyment 
of  that  fruit:  exclusive  attention  to  God  in  calmness  and  silence.  Here  the  reader  is 
lifted  out  of  himself  and  completely  fulfilled.  In  faith,  he  relies  wholly  upon  God  Who 
guides  him.  His  attention  is  now  entirely  fixed  on  the  One  Who  is  speaking,  in  his 
welcoming  acceptance  of  a  graciously-offered  Presence.  God  comes  to  meet  the  one 
who  desires  Him.  He  recreates  and  nourishes,  He  satiates,  He  vivifies.  He  inebriates. 
The  flesh  is  absorbed  by  the  Spirit. 

Lectio  is  an  external  exercise  presented  as  the  foundation.  Meditatio  is  an  act 
of  the  interior  understanding  searching  more  heedfully  for  what  it  ought  to  desire:  by 
digging  it  uncovers  the  treasure  and  displays  it.  Oratio  is  a  desire  that  asks  for  the 
treasure.  Contemplatio  is  a  surpassing  of  the  merely  natural  which  is  given  by  God. 
We  read,  we  meditate,  we  pray,  and  God  comes.  Lectio  involves  memorization, 
meditatio  is  a  pondering,  oratio  an  ascension,  and  contemplatio  a  transfiguration. 


Summary — In  reminding  those  who  take  part  in  the  Divine  Office  "to  attune 
their  minds  to  their  voices"  while  doing  so,  the  constitution  De  sacra  llturgia  of 
Vatican  Council  II  has  gone  back  to  a  traditional  teaching.  The  article  mentions  some 
witnesses  from  that  tradition,  giving  pride  of  place  to  the  monastic  rules.  It  goes  on  to 
show  how  that  tradition  is  rooted  in  the  biblical  texts,  and  then  distinguishes  three 
ways  of  praying  the  psalms  according  to  the  type  of  psalmody  used.  "^ 
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NOTES 

1.  Basil  of  Caesarea,  Epistula  207  (ad  clericos  Neocaesahenses),  PG  32,  col.  763.  ^7  99  (1999),  331- 
368. 

2.  The  literal  translation  of  neginah  is  "music";  however,  it  probably  indicates  a  song  accompanied  by 
stringed  instruments  (cf.  Jb  30:9;  Lm.  3:14).  The  Septuagint  translation,  "And  I  meditate,"  suggests 
the  reading  wehagiti. 

3.  Constitution  De  sacra  Liturgia,  n.  90.  In  the  encyclical  Mediator  Dei  o^  Pius  XII  (Nov.  20,  1947)  we 
have  already  seen  that  our  soul's  attention  and  piety  ought  to  correspond  with  the  high  dignity  of  the 
Church's  prayer.  And  since  the  voice  of  the  one  praying  repeats  the  songs  composed  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  where  God's  sovereign  grandeur  is  expressed  and  set  in  relief,  our 
spirit's  inner  movement  should  accompany  the  voice,  so  that  we  make  our  own  these  sentiments 
which  will  raise  us  toward  heaven,  and  through  which  we  adore  the  Holy  Trinity  while  giving  Him  the 
praise  and  thanksgiving  which  are  His  due:  "When  we  sing  the  psalms,  let  us  be  men  whose  spirit 
accords  with  our  voice"  (cf.  Les  Enseignements  pontificaux:  La  Liturgie,  Presentation  et  tables  paries 
moines  de  Solesmes,  Tournai,  1954,  n.  603).  Previous  official  texts — those  of  Benedict  XIV,  Pius  IX, 
Pius  X  and  Pius  XI,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Councils  of  the  Lateran,  Vienna  and  Trent-recommended 
that  the  recitation  of  the  Office  be  done  with  care,  vigilance,  attention,  respect,  reverence,  piety  and 
conscientiousness,  without  referring  to  the  Rule  of  Saint  Benedict  (\b\d.,  n.  15;  49-51;  147-148;  329; 
383);   Mediator  Dei,  however,  returns  to  it  explicitly. 

4.  In  "Mens  concordet  voci,  Zum  Fortieben  einer  stoischen  Gebetsmaxime  in  der  Regula  Benedict!" 
[Pietas,  Festschrift  fur  B.  Kotting,  Hrsg.  Von  E.  Dassmann  und  K.  S.  Frank,  Munster,  1980,  p,  447- 
457),  W.  Cramer  notes  that  Cicero's  observation  in  De  natura  deorum  2:28  ("Cultus  autem  deorum 
est  optimus  idemque  castissimus  atque  sanctissimus  plenissimusque  pietatis,  ut  eos  semper  pura. 
Integra,  incorrupta  et  mente  et  voce  veneremur")  comes  close  to  Saint  Benedict's  formula.  [Tr.:  The 
worship  of  the  gods  however  is  best,  and  is  purest  and  holiest  and  most  full  of  piety,  that  we  may 
venerate  them  with  mind  and  voice  always  pure,  whole  and  uncorrupted.] 

5.  La  Regie  du  Maitre,  XLVII,  15-20  {SC  106,  Paris,  1964),  215-216.  A  propos  of  the  formula  which 
appears  in  the  Rule  of  Saint  Benedict,  A.  de  Vogue  notes:  "There  is  nothing  more  commonplace  in 
such  a  context  than  this  parallel  of  voice  and  thought;  but  its  formulation  in  the  precise  terms  which 
Benedict  uses  is  not  found,  to  our  knowledge,  outside  of  RM  47:  18-19"  (La  Regie  de  saint  BenoU, 
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Tome  V:  Commentaire  historique  et  critique  [Parties  IV-VI],  SC  185,  Paris,  1971),  567.  This  same 
author  remarks:  "The  text  which  comes  closest  to  our  Rules  is  that  of  Isidore  (Sent.  Ill,  7:4,  PL  83, 
672b:  'IVIelius  est  cum  silentio  orare  corde  sine  sono  vocis,  quam  solis  verbis  sine  intuitu  mentis'"  [Tr.: 
It  is  better  to  pray  with  the  heart  in  silence  than  in  words  alone  without  the  mind's  spiritual  insight] 
(Ibid.,  note  29).  Many  texts  with  nearly  equivalent  formulas  can  be  cited,  for  example:  Cyprian,  De 
dominica  Oratione,  31;  Ambrose,  In  Ps  118,  serm.  19;  Augustine,  Ep  48,  3;  211,  7;  En.  In  Ps  118, 
serm.  29,  1 ;  En.  In  Ps  119,  9;  Caesarius  of  Aries,  Regula  sanctarum  Virginum,  22;  Serm.  72,  3;  Serm. 
75,  2;  John  Cassian,  Instit.:  2,  10,  15;  Jerome,  Commentarium  in  Ephesios  5:19;  Nicetas  of 
Remesiana,  De  utilitate  hymnorum,  Psalm.  2,  Gregory  the  Great,  Homilia  38;  etc.  Cf.  W.  Cramer,  art. 
cit.,  p.  448  and  B.  Capelle,  "Le  Maitre  anterieur  a  S.  Benoit?",  Revue  d'histoire  ecclesiastique  41 
(1946),  66-75,  showing  the  dependence  of  Luculentius  in  comparison  with  the  Rule  of  Saint  Benedict 
on  this  point. 

The  same  teaching  is  found  in  Cassiodorus,  Institutiones,  4  (PL  70,  col.  1115  CD),  which  seems  to 
refer  to  Athanasius  (cf.  A.  de  Vogue,  La  Regie  du  Maitre,  II, SC  106,  p.  215,  notes  15-16). 

7.  Jean  Cassien  [John  Cassian],  Institutions  cenobitiques,  II,  11,  1-2  (SC  109,  Paris,  1965),  76-79. 

8.  Jean  Cassien,  Institutions  cenobitiques,  II,  15,  1  (SC  109,  p  84-85):  "Oris  pariter  et  cords  officio  in 
meditatione  spiritali  jugiter  occupatio";  cf.  Ibid.,  12,  1  (79-81);   5,  2  (68-69). 

9.  Jean  Cassien,  Conferences,  X,  11  (SC  54,  Paris,  1958),  92-93:  "[...]  Sed  velut  ipsi  rerum  naturae 
insita  de  interno  cordis  parturiamus  adfectu,  ut  eorum  sensus  non  textu  lectionis,  sed  experientia 
praecedente  penetremus." 

10.  Cf.  Ibid.,  XII,  11,  (138). 

11.  Cf.  Ibid.,  IX,  29,  (64-65). 

12.  Cf.  Jean  Cassien,  Conferences,  XIV,  9,  (193). 

13.  Cf.  ibid.,  IX,  26(62). 

14.  Cf.  Ibid.,  VI,  10  (SC  42,  Pans,  1955,  230). 

15.  Cf.  Ibid.,  VII,  23(266). 

16.  Cf.  ID,,  Conferences,  X,  10  (SC  54,  86). 

17.  Cf.  ibid.,  IX,  2(40). 

18.  Cf.  ibid.,  X,  11  (93). 

19.  Ibid.,  IX,  25(61-62). 

20.  Cf.  ibid.,X,  11  (93). 

21 .  The  works  of  Cassian  were  known  to  Saint  Benedict,  who  refers  to  them  explicitly  in  his  Rule  (42:  3, 
5;  73:  5):  cf.  A.  de  Vogue,  "De  saint  Pachome  a  Jean  Cassien,  Etudes  litteraires  et  doctrinales  sur  le 
monachisme  egyptien  a  ses  debuts,"  Studia  anselmiana,  120,  Roma,  Pontificio  Ateneo  S.  Anselmo, 
1996,  "Les  mentions  des  oeuvres  de  Cassien  chez  saint  Benoit  et  ses  contemporains"  (p.  345-358) 
and  "Cassien,  le  Maitre  et  Benoit"  (331-334). 

22.  Cf.  Jean  Cassien,  Instit  cenob.,  II,  12:  1  (SC  109,  79-81);  III,  8:  4  (112-113).  In  his  History  of  the 
Monks  of  Egypt  (circa  mid-fourth  century)  Rufinus  also  alludes  to  the  monastic  custom  according  to 
which  "all  being  seated,  one  of  them  recites  a  psalm  while  the  others  listen  or  say  the  response.  After 
the  psalm,  the  brethren  prostrate  for  the  prayer"  (PL  21 ,  col.  454).  There  is  not  too  clear  a  distinction 
in  primitive  monasticism  between  liturgical  and  private  prayer,  as  R.  Taft  rightly  reminds  us  in  his  La 
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LIturgie  des  heures  en  Orient  et  en  Occident,  Origine  et  sens  de  I'Office  divin,  French  translation  by 
G.  Passelecq,  Luxembourg,  1991,  79-81.  [Translator's  note:  This  is  originally  an  English  language 
work  (T/ie  Liturgy  of  the  Hours  in  East  and  West,  Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Divine  Office).] 

23.  Cf.  A.  de  Vogue,  La  Regie  de  saint  Benoit,  Tome  VII:  Commentaire  docthnal  et  spirituel,  Paris,  Cerf, 
1977,  216-221. 

24.  The  Rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  II,  3.  There  is  a  spiritual  comnnentary  on  this  passage  in  Sister  Marie- 
Ancilla's  work  La  Regie  de  saint  Augustin,  Initiations  aux  Peres  de  I'Eglise,  Paris,  1996,  207-21 1,  as 
well  as  in  A.  de  Vogue,  Histoire  litteraire  du  mouvement  monastique  dans  I'antiquite,  Tome  III, 
premiere  partie:  Le  monachisme  latin,  Jerome,  Augustin  et  Rufin  au  tournant  du  siecle  (391-405), 
"Patrimoines;  Christianisme",  Paris,  Cerf,  1996,  184-185.  Augustine's  precept  reappears  in  a  similar 
form  in  Letter  48  addressed  to  Eudoxius  and  the  lay-monks  who  lived  with  him  on  the  island  of 
Capraria  [Capri]  between  Tuscany  and  Corsica:  "S/Ve  cantantes  et  psallentes  in  cordibus  vesths 
Domino  vel  vocibus  a  corde  non  dissonis"  {Letter  48,  3);  and  in  Letter  21 1,  addressed  to  some  nuns: 
"Psalmis  et  hymnis  cum  oratis  Deum,  hoc  versetur  in  corde  quod  proferetur  in  voce"  [Letter  21 1,  7). 
Accord  between  voice  and  works  is  enjoined  many  times  in  the  Enarrationes:  "Qui  ergo  psallit  non 
sola  voce  psallit:  sed  assumpto  etiam  quodam  organo,  quod  vocatur  psaltenum,  accendentibus 
manibus  vocis  concordat.  Vis  ergo  psallere?  Non  solum  vox  tua  sonet  laudes  Dei,  sed  opera  tua 
concordet  cum  voce  tua"  (In  Ps  146:  2;  cf.  In  Ps  148:  2;  In  Ps  34:  14).  Harmony  of  heart  and  voice  as 
Augustine  has  defined  it  will  become  a  classic  theme.  Caesarius  of  Aries,  for  example,  takes  it  up 
{circa  524-525)  in  his  Rule  for  Virgins  (22:  1):  (cf.  Oeuvres  monastiques,  I,  SO  345,  Pahs,  1988,  196). 
It  appears  again  in  Isidore's  Regula  (6:  2).  The  Rule  of  the  Monaster/  of  Tarnant,  by  an  unknown 
author  and  related  to  the  rules  of  Aries,  adds  the  image  of  planting:  "  While  praying  to  the  Lord  in 
psalms  and  hymns,  plant  in  your  heart  what  your  voice  is  expressing"  ("Regies  monastiques 
d'Occident,  IV-VI  siecle:  D'Augustin  a  Ferriol,"  Vie  monastique,  9,  Bellefontaine,  1980),  270. 

25.  According  to  A.  de  Vogue,  "Saint  Augustin  et  Saint  Benoit",  Itineraires  augustiniens  13  (1995),  35-36, 
the  common  fund  of  monastic  ideas  and  observances  suffices  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  Rules  of 
both  Saint  Benedict  and  Saint  Augustine  enjoin  harmony  of  spirit  with  voice  in  singing  the  psalms; 
chance  encounters  cannot  be  excluded. 

26.  Cf.  St.  Augustine,  The  Confessions,  IX:  IV,  8:  "In  te  inflammabar  ex  ei."  In  the  Confessions  there  are 
references  to  one  or  more  verses  from  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  psalms;  cf.  Suzanne  Poque,  "Les 
Psaumes  dans  les  'Confessions'",  in  Saint  Augustin  et  la  Bible,  Under  the  direction  of  A.-M.  la 
Bonnardiere,  Bible  de  tous  les  temps,  3,  Paris,  1986,  155-166:  these  verses  "sont  sertis  comme  des 
gemmes  [inserted  like  gems]"  in  the  text  of  the  Confessions,  "lis  s'y  enfoncent  comme  des  gralnes 
d'une  semence  [they  are  buried  within  it  like  sown  seeds]"  (156);  "Les  Psaumes  sont  la  nappe 
souterraine  qui  ne  cesse  d'irrigueria  priere  d' Augustin  [The  Psalms  are  the  subterranean  pool  which 
constantly  waters  Augustine's  prayer]"  (159). 

27.  Cf.  The  Confessions,  IX:  VI,  14. 

28.  Cf.  ID.,  En.  In  Ps41,  1  {PL  36,  col.  464).  According  to  Saint  Augustine,  the  praise  of  desire  hinges  on 
three  psalm  verses:  Ps  37:  10,  Ante  te  est  omne  desiderium  meum;  Ps  41:  3,  Sitivit  anima  mea  in 
Deum  vivum;  Ps  102:  5,  Qui [sc.  Deusjsatiatin  bonis  desiderium  tuum. — Cf.  J.  Doignon,  "Desiderare, 
desiderium",  in  Augustinus-Lexikon,  Hrsg.  Von  Cornelius  Meyer,  Vol.  2,  fasc.  1-2,  Basel,  1996,  col. 
306-309.  Saint  Augustine  follows  the  Vulgate  numbering  for  the  psalms. 

29.  Cf.  St.  Augustine,  En.  In  Ps  103,  serm.  4,  17  {PL  37,  col.  1389):  "Tota  vita  nostra  erit  psallere  Deo" 
We  should  not  forget  that  when  Augustine  was  preaching,  the  Roman  world  was  going  through 
troubled  and  dramatic  times:  Alaric  seized  Rome  in  410. 

30.  Cf.  ID.,  En.  In  Ps  84,  15  {PL  37,  col.  1080).  The  play  on  words  orare-arare,  untranslatable  in  English, 
is  used  by  Caesarius  in  one  of  his  Sermons  {Serm.  76,  1  [SC  330,  218])  to  show  the  necessity  of 
prayer  after  psalmody:  "To  sing  psalms  [...]  is  as  if  one  sowed  seed  in  a  field;  to  pray  (orare)is  as  if 
one  buried  and  covered  the  seed  over  again,  plowing  {arando)  a  second  time." 
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31.  ID.,  En.  In  Ps  37.  14  {PL  36,  col.  404). 

32.  Ibid. 

33.  St.  Augustine,  The  Confessions,  I:  I,  1;  cf.  G.  Madec,  "Cor",  in  Augustin-Lexikon,  Vol.  2,  fasc.  1-2, 
Basel,  1996,  col.  1-6. 

34.  Cf.  ID.,  En.  In  Ps145,  6  (PL  37,  col.  1888):  "Partunt  cor  nostrum  laudes  Dei." 

35.  Cf.  ID.,  En.  In  Ps  33.  serm.  2,  8  (PL  36,  col.  312). 

36.  St.  Augustine,  En.  In  Ps  91,  5  (PL  37,  col.  1174). 

37.  ID.,  Serm.  311  (PL  38,  col.  1416). 

38.  Cf.  ID.,  En.  In  Ps  1 19.  9  (PL  37,  1604):  "Sicut  aures  corporis  ad  os  hominis,  sic  corhominis  ad  aures 
Der,  En.  In  Ps  30.  II.  serm.  3,  4  (PL  37,  col.  249):  "To  invoke  God  is  to  call  Him  to  come  into  oneself; 
it  is  to  invite  Him  into  the  house  of  one's  heart." 

39.  ID.,  En.  In  Ps  36.  serm.  3.  5  (PL  36,  col.  386). 

40.  St.  Augustine,  EpIst.  130.  18  (PL  33,  col.  501). 

41.  Cf  ID  ,  En.  In  Ps  37,  14  (PL  36,  col.  404). 

42.  ID.,  En.  In  Ps  86,  1  (PL  37,  1101). 

43.  ID.,  Tract.  In  lo.  Ep..  VIII,  1  (SO  75,  Pans,  1961),  339. 

44.  ID.,  En.  In  Ps  146,  1  (PL  37,  col.  1899):  "Lingua  tua  ad  horam  laudat,  vita  tua  semper laudet." 

45.  Ibid.,  2:  "Vita  sic  canta.  ut  numquam  sileas" 

46.  Ibid.  (col.  1900). 

47.  Cf.  Is.  29:  13;  Mt  15:  8. 

48.  Cf.  ID.,  En.  In  Ps  18.  II.  1  (PL  36,  col.  157). 

49.  Cf.  St.  Augustine,  The  Confessions,  IX:  VII,  15.  This  narrative  of  Augustine's  alludes  to  what 
Ambrose  himself  expresses  in  his  Letter  XX,  20,  24.  In  his  explanation  of  Ps  1:  9,  the  bishop  of 
Milan  gives  the  pastoral  motive  for  this  participation  in  the  psalmody  (CSEL,  64,  8;  PL  14,  col.  925; 
cf.  R.  Taft,  La  Liturgie  des  heures. ..,^80-^8^).  it  is  possible  that  Augustine,  once  he  became 
bishop,  introduced  this  type  of  psalmody  at  Hippo:  cf.  F.  Van  der  Meer,  Saint  Augustin,  pasteur 
d'ames,  I,  Paris,  1949,  84-85. 

50.  St.  Augustine,  The  Confessions,  IX:  IV,  9. 

51.  Cf.  ibid.,  IX:  IV,  8. 

52.  Cf.  ID.,  Soliloq.,  I:  II,  7  (BA  5,  36):  "Haec  ipsa  omnia  quae  oravi  [...]  Deum  et  animam  scire  cupio" 

53.  ID.,  En.  In  Ps  30,  II,  serm.  3,  1  (PL  36,  col.  248):  "Omnia  enim  quae  hie  conscripta  sunt,  speculum 
nostrum  sunt"  We  know  Augustine  used  this  image  of  the  mirror,  drawn  from  Scripture  itself  (Jer  1: 
23-25),  in  his  last  work:  Speculum  quis  ignorat,  which  contains  lengthy  observations  on  the  psalms. 
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54.  There  is  a  veritable  treatise  on  'prayer  in  the  school  of  the  psalms  according  to  Saint  Augustine'  in  the 
work  of  M.  Vincent,  "Saint  Augustin,  maitre  de  priere,  D'apres  les  Enarrationes  in  Psalmos,"  Theologle 
historique,  84,  Paris,  1990.  A  selection  of  texts  drawn  from  the  Enarrationes  in  Psalmos  is  offered  by 
A.-M.  Besnard  in  "Saint  Augustin,  Prier  Dieu,  Les  Psaumes,"  Foi  vivante,  340,  Paris,  1994. 

55.  S.  Basile,  Les  Regies  monastiques,  Introduction  et  traduction  par  I.  Lebe,  Maredsous,  1969,  325. 

56.  ID.,  Horn.  In  Ps  28,  7  {PG  29,  col.  303).  Basil  follows  the  numbering  of  the  Greek  psalter. 


57.  We  know  that  for  Origen  Scripture  is  a  medicine  for  the  soul:  cf.  Origene,  Horn.  In  Lev.  VIII,  1  {SC  287, 
p.  8-1 1 );  Horn.  In  Ps  36,  I,  1  and  37,  I,  1  {SC  41 1 ,  50,  258).  This  point  is  taken  up  again  by  St.  Basil: 
cf.  M.  Girardi,  "Salmi  e  'salterio'  in  Basilic  di  Cesarea:  il  prologo  alle  Omelie  sui  Salmr,  in  Le  Psautier 
Chez  les  Peres,  Cahiers  de  Biblia  Patristica,  4,  Strasbourg,  1993,  73-96. 

58.  St.  Basil,  Horn.  In  Ps  7,  2  {PG  29,  col.  211). 

59.  St.  Basil,  Horn.  In  Ps  1,  2  {PG  29,  col.  214).  On  the  self-appropriation  of  Psalm  50,  cf.  Letter  207  of 
St.  Basil  to  the  clergy  of  Neo-Caesarea  (ed.  Courtonne,  Tome  II,  Paris,  1961,  185-187).  The  image 
of  the  storeroom  or  cellar  comes  from  Sg  2:  4. 

60.  ID.,  Horn.  In  Ps  28,  7  {PG  29,  col.  302). 

61.  ID.,  Horn.  In  Ps  29,  3  {PG  29,  col.  312);  cf.  Horn.  In  Ps  28,  1  {PG  29,  col.  281). 

62.  ID.,  Horn.  In  Ps  32,  2  {PG  29,  col.  327). 

63.  ID.,  Letter  207,  3.  According  to  J.  Mateos,  "L'Office  monastique  a  la  fin  du  IVeme  siecle:  Antioche, 
Palestine,  Cappadoce",  Oriens  Christianas  { 1 963),  53-88,  Basil  was  here  describing  the  nocturnal  vigil 
of  his  ascetic  communities.  R.  Taft,  La  LIturgie  des  heures . . .,  50-51;  173,  holds  that  Basil  is  describing 
an  occasional  vigil  and  not  a  daily  one;  it  would  refer  to  cathedral  practice. 

64.  St.  Athanasius,  Epistula  ad  Marcellinum  de  interpretatione  Psalmorum,  {PG  27,  col.  11-25);  cf.  I.  M. 
Fossas,  "L'Epistula  ad  Marcellinum  di  Sant'  Atanasio  sull'  uso  cristiano  del  salterio.  Studio  letterario, 
liturgico  e  teologico",  Studia  Monastica  39  (1997),  27-76. 

65.  Cf.  Origene,  Homelies  surle  Levitique,  VI,  6  {SO  286,  290-293). 

66.  Cassiodorus,  Expositio  in  Psalterium,  Psal.  CI  {PL  70,  col  707  A). 

67.  St.  Augustine,  En.  In  Ps  46,  9  {PL  36,  col.  529);  cf.  I D. ,  En.  In  Ps  99,  3  (PL  37,  col.  1 272):  "The  voice 
of  the  heart  is  the  understanding".  After  having  recalled  the  different  interpretations  of  the  word  maskil 
in  psalm  titles,  K,  Koenen,  "Maskil  -'Wechselgesang'.  Eine  neue  Dentung  zu  einem  Begriff  der 
Psalmenuberschriften",  Zeitscrlft  fur  die  Alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft  103  (1991), 109-1 12, 
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I 

KING  DAVID'S  PSALM  OF  PSALMS:  | 

PSALM  62  (63) 

I 


My  Soul  Is  Thirsting:  Sustenance 
During  A  Time  of  National  Lamentation 


Sr.  Mary  Margaret  Benedicta,  OP. 

Elmira,  NY 


Recently  challenged  by  a  very  stimulating,  thorough  and  compact  psalm  course, 
I  became  intrigued  by  the  wealth  of  newly  gained  personal  insights.  Improved  overall 
attentiveness  to  these  ancient  spontaneous  expressions  of  "real  life"  has  not  only 
enhanced  my  appreciation  of  them,  but  has  given  me  a  far  more  comprehensive 
working  knowledge  to  enrich  my  participation  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours.  This  amateur's 
concept  of  "primary  duty"  as  nun  has  been  redefined  so  that  the  Choral  Office  is  now 
a  more  intimate  prayer  experience  within  communal  prayer.  Our  novitiate  study  of  the 
Songs  of  Israel  originally  known  as  Sepher  Tehillim  or  the  Book  of  Praises  has  become 
my  new  cornerstone.  With  reconstruction  under  way,  I  share  with  you  the  fruits  of  my 
study  and  contemplation  specifically  of  Psalm  62  (63)  as  a  Dominican  novice  during  a 
time  of  national  lamentation  since  the  tragedy  of  September  1 1 ,  2001 . 

Age-old  Literary  Form  Defined 

A  psalm  is  a  religious  song.  The  very  word  'psalm'  suggests  a  musical 
instrument,  tambourine  or  sistrum,  harp  or  primitive  lyre,  with  which  the 
singer  accompanied  his  song.  The  psalmist  recited  the  verses  to  a  simple 
chant,  some  echoes  of  which  can  doubtless  be  heard  in  certain  Jewish 
and  Christian  psalmodies.  These  verses  showed  a  balanced  symmetry 
of  form  and  sense,  they  scanned  rhythmically  in  three,  four  or  five  feet, 
and  were  linked  in  more  or  less  frequent  stanzas.  When  he  speaks  a 
whole  world  of  images  rises  from  his  words  as  they  call  to  each  other, 
repeating,  following  or  clashing  with  each  other.  He  makes  his  point  not 
by  reasoning  but  by  hammering;  he  reveals  not  by  describing  but  by 
actually  touching;  he  teaches  not  by  explaining  but  by  putting  his  words 
on  our  lips.^ 

History  and  Purpose  Revealed 

How  were  these  poems  born?  Where,  when  and  by  whom  were  they 
written?  Tradition  attributes  them  to  King  David  'the  singer  of  the  songs 
of  Israel'  (2  Sam  23:1)  or  to  the  musicians'  guilds  connected  with  the 
name  of  Asaph  or  Korah.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  psalm  genre  goes 
back  very  far  in  the  history  of  Israel  and  that  David  excelled  in  the  art. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  attach  a  date  or  author  to  each 
psalm.  This  is  less  important  than  the  fact  that  Israel  had  preserved  these 
poems  because  it  has  recognized  in  them  the  expression  of  its  unique 
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religious  destiny.  The  psalms  repeat  in  lyrical  form  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets;  they  recall  the  great  events  of  a  history  that  was  itself  a  divine 
revelation;  they  meditate  on  the  covenant.^ 

Summarization  of  Authorship 

Half  of  the  psalms  have  been  designated  to  King  David  (Beloved  of  Yahweh). 
To  be  exact  73  in  the  Hebrew  and  82  in  the  Septuagint,  to  Korah  12,  to  Asaph  12,  to 
Moses  (Ps  90),  Heman  (Ps  88),  Ethan  (Ps  89),  and  Solomon  (Pss  72  and  127).  Fifty 
are  anonymous. 


Compilation  and  Establisiiment  of  Five  Books 

The  collection  of  psalms  into  five  books  was  possibly  made  for  liturgical 
purposes.  It  was  compiled  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity 
and  was  completed  by  the  third  century  before  Christ.  A  great  number  of 
the  psalms  belong  to  the  post-exile  period,  but  some  are  clearly  earlier, 
and  recall  the  period  of  the  Kings  (e.g.  Psalms  1 9-20).  In  the  controversial 
matter  of  psalm  chronology,  we  should  forget  neither  the  enduring 
character  of  an  age-old  literary  form,  which  lends  itself  to  creative 
imitation,  nor  the  progressive  nature  of  a  revelation  which  continued  to 
inform,  the  ancient  formulas  with  an  ever  clearer  messianic 
consciousness.^ 

Our  Inheritance  and  Sustenance 

We  were  born  with  this  book  in  our  very  bones.  A  small  book;  1 50  poems; 
150  steps  between  death  and  life;  150  mirrors  of  our  rebellions  and  our 
loyalties,  of  our  agonies  and  our  resurrections.  More  than  a  book,  it  is  a 
living  being  who  speaks,  who  suffers,  groans  and  dies,  who  rises  again 
and  speaks  on  the  threshold  of  eternity;  who  seizes  one,  bears  one  away, 
oneself  and  all  the  ages  of  time,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  (A. 
Chouraqui).'' 

Preparation  for  Real  Life 

In  her  introduction  to  the  Fides  Translation  of  The  Psalms,  Mary  Perkins  Ryan 
offers  a  layman's  approach  to  the  psalms  for  the  layman.  She  warns  that  the  psalms  are 
not  nice,  sweet,  pretty  or  even  pious,  but  strong,  violent,  beautiful  virile  things  as  they 
are.  They  reflect  life  as  the  struggle  that  it  is.  Life  is  not  an  armchair  meditation,  nor  a 
tidy  exhibition  game  but  a  battle.  "The  psalms...  will  not  allow  us  to  be  little,  shallow 
minded;...  frivolous  or  lazy  or  self  centered.  They  will  train  us  for  real  and  Christian  living 
in  a  real  and  unchristian  world. "^ 
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Coinciding  with  our  novitiate's  psalm  course  came  our  nation's  holocaust  of 
9/11/01 .  If  ever  I  personally  needed  to  shift  into  "crisis  mode"  and  permit  my  "training 
for  real  Christian  living  in  a  real  unchristian  word"  it  was  on  that  tragic  and  seemingly 
unreal  day.  My  functioning  as  laundress  behind  cloistered  walls  was  abruptly 
intersected.  The  metropolitan  wilderness  across  the  river  from  my  home  had  been 
successfully  targeted.  The  Twin  Towers,  which  my  eyes  had  witnessed  gradually  ascend 
to  new  heights,  were  literally  melting  down  to  "Ground  Zero"  before  the  eyes  of  the  world 
in  a  matter  of  minutes!  Our  New  York  skyline,  which  had  framed  my  entire  existence 
prior  to  my  coming  to  the  monastery,  was  enshrouded  in  its  thick  "cloud  of  unknowing." 
Our  nation  immediately  wailed  to  our  God.  "Ground  Zero"  gave  new  meaning  to  the  "the 
netherworld's  depths"  (Ps  62(63).  Our  foes,  also  descendants  of  Abraham,  who 
"murderously  sought  our  lives"  (Ps.  62(63)  tasted  a  sweet  victory  which  far  surpassed 
their  strategy's  anticipated  outcome.  Next,  came  the  news  that  the  Pentagon  had  also 
been  hit. 

Formal  Prayer  For  Help 

The  monastery  bell  tolled  beckoning  us  to  Midday  prayer.  Although  dazed  by  our 
shocking  reality,  we  began  our  Choral  Office  accompanied  by  the  autoharpist.  Individual 
laments  joined  in  unison.  Collectively,  we  praised  God  with  rent  spirits  interpreting  the 
psalms  anew.  Repressed  tears  insisted  on  resurfacing.  Suddenly,  I  was  thinking  of  St. 
Dominic's  ways  of  praying  the  psalms  with  tears  and  audible  groans.  Like  St.  Paul,  I 
tasted  a  very  temporary  impairment  of  vision  for  tears  blurred  my  eyes.  Like  Zechariah, 
no  longer  could  my  lips  praise  for  my  throat  was  muted  with  emotion.  Rescued  by  the 
enduring  communal  prayer,  my  heart  continued  to  soar  and  my  praise  was  carried  along 
by  my  sisters  to  the  heights  of  the  Almighty.  "Being  of  one  mind  and  one  heart"  we 
offered  our  communal  blessing  cup  of  praise.  Despite  the  limitations  dictated  by  our 
grief,  our  primary  duty  was  a  promise  compassionately  fulfilled  on  behalf  of  all. 

The  Mystery  of  Our  Call 

Varied  emotions  and  multiple  questions  arose  from  within.  Cloistered 
contemplative  real-life  for  this  amateur  was  being  lived  with  a  new  sense  of  humility 
carved  by  the  events  of  9/1 1 .  Here  we  dwell  in  the  House  of  the  Almighty  offering  praise 
under  the  refuge  of  His  wings.  Who  are  we  that  God  permits  us  to  live  with  Him  and 
intercede  on  behalf  of  all  fronts?  Viewing  the  television  coverage,  we  witnessed  from  a 
safe  distance  our  wounded  motherland.  The  fiery  furnace  of  "Ground  Zero"  was  all  that 
was  left  of  this  spectacle  of  supreme  pain.  Remembering  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  we, 
too,  were  filled  with  our  own  disbelief.  Our  questions  and  our  doubts  revealed  emotional 
denial  of  what  our  conscious  minds  had  witnessed.  Our  grieving  hearts  and  outstreched 
hands  spiritually  touched  the  wounds,  anointed  the  dead,  and  comforted  the 
unconsolable.  Only  after  such  recognition  of  truth  and  acceptance  of  it,  could  we 
respond  with  "My  Lord  and  my  God!" 
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Grief  Work  Begun. 

Our  psalm  course  forged  ahead,  shedding  greater  light  upon  these  ancient  coping 
skills  of  life.  In  Book  II,  Psalm  62  (63),  a  Psalm  of  David,  when  he  was  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judah,  engaged  my  soul's  attention.  With  this  expression  of  longing  we  begin  Lauds 
of  Sunday,  Week  I  and  Lauds  of  all  special  feast  days.  My  favoritel  version  is  that  of 
Rev.  R.  Mailer's  "My  Soul  Is  Thirsting."  Ceaselessly,  I  began  to  sing  within  King  David's 
psalm  of  psalms.  Sustaining  my  ardent  desire  for  God  and  aiding  my  personal  grief  work 
of  9/11,  I  began  to  recover  from  this  tragedy  comforted  by  "perhaps  the  warmest  and 
most  intimate  expression  of  love  for  God  in  the  entire  psalter,"  to  quote  J.  Gelineau,  SJ. 

For  one  to  get  beyond  the  pain  of  change,  separation  or  loss  one  must  take  the 
risk,  abandon  their  fears,  empower  their  tears,  and  tell  their  story  at  least  thirty  times 
before  healing  begins  to  take  root.  This  involves  the  active  listening  of  thirty  attentive 
people  who  must  respond  if  only  by  being  present  to  the  one  in  need  of  healing. 
Knowing  that  I  would  never  encounter  thirty  people  with  whom  to  share  my  revelation 
of  grief,  I  began  to  sing  to  the  Divine  Physician  this  mystical  love  song  of  the  lamenting 
King  David.  And  so,  I  began  my  personal  grief  work  and  I  am  sure  I  sang  it  at  least  thirty 
times,  if  not  thirty  times  thirty.  Such  repetition  we  see  in  the  Mass,  in  the  Choral  Office, 
in  the  Rosary  and  in  every  sunrise  and  sunset.  Time — the  sacrament  of  the  moment — is 
a  gift.  We  who  live  such  privileged  liturgically  centered  lives  must  appreciate,  I  believe, 
far  more  than  anyone  else,  this  medium  of  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega. 

Carroll  Stuhlmueller's  commentary  on  Psalm  62(63)  claimed  that  it  defied 
classification  and  explanation  with  its  mystic  contradictions.  The  psalmist  thirsts  and  yet 
is  feasted,  he  faints  and  yet  his  soul  clings.  His  passionate  desire  for  God's  presence 
is  real  and  his  love  is  beyond  feeling  and  understanding.  The  attitude  of  the  psalmist 
reflects  a  sorrowful  situation  and  the  body  of  the  psalm  reflects  joyful  thanksgiving  and 
strong  confidence.  Stuhlmueller  notes,  "Later  Kings  and  devout  worshipers  who  were 
present  with  the  Lord  at  the  temple,  may  still  have  felt  alienated  and  distanced  from  God 
by  many  personal  and  national  trials."^  The  thirst  for  God  is  stirred  by  God  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  covenant  of  steadfast  love,  a  love  that  leads  to  a  personal  intimacy 
better  than  life. 

My  singing  of  this  love  song  seemed  a  contradiction  to  myself.  Yes,  I  was  grieving 
and  lamenting  with  my  sisters,  with  my  country,  with  my  family,  especially  my  nieces 
who  were  mourning  the  loss  of  their  Uncle  Rich.  Yet,  I  was  unknowingly  singing  this 
psalm  of  psalms  in  its  abbreviated,  or  shall  I  say,  censored  form.  I  questioned  my  own 
selection  of  this  specific  psalm  for  it  seemed  so  much  more  than  an  expression  of  my 
heart's  desire  to  praise.  As  Stulhmueller  indicated,  it  seemed  to  take  me  out  of  my  own 
mourning,  beyond  my  emotion,  beyond  my  understanding.  Did  I  feel  alienated  or 
distanced  from  God  individually  or  collectively?  Certainly,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
personal  as  well  as  national  trial.  Despite  my  awareness  of  all  these  things  I  continued 
on  with  my  personal  grief  work.  My  lectio  became  a  search  for  answers  to  my  griefs 
triggered  need  to  understand  the  why  of  it  all. 
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Carroll  Stuhlmueller  revealed  to  me  some  insights  to  the  eliminated  verses  9 
through  1 1 .  The  verses  are  as  follows: 

^  But  those  who  seek  to  destroy  my  life 

shall  go  down  into  the  depths  of  the  earth; 
^°  they  shall  be  given  over  to  the  power  of  the  sword, 

they  shall  be  prey  for  jackals. 
"  But  the  king  shall  rejoice  in  God; 

all  who  swear  by  him  shall  glory; 

for  the  mouths  of  liars  will  be  stopped/ 

Here  he  believes  lament  is  combined  with  confidence  and  seems  to  break  the  spirit  of 
the  preceding  lines.  He  adds, "that  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  devout  will 
themselves  be  left  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  the  corpses  unburied,  so  that  the  fate  of 
the  body  represents  the  fate  of  the  entire  person."® 

Overall  he  summarizes,  "Ps  62  (63)  passes  from  a  night  vigil  in  the  temple  to  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day  and  to  a  new  confidence,  from  a  mystical  intimacy  with  God  in 
darkness  to  an  ability  to  face  the  difficult  trials  of  the  day  with  renewed  strength.  Ps  62 
(63)  enables  us  to  live  responsibly  and  confidently  on  earth,  assured  that  we  have  the 
promise  of  something — indeed,  Someone,  better-than  life."^  Our  grief  work  is  being 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  we  are  keeping  a  national  vigil.  This  dark  night  vigil  will  not 
yield  just  yet  to  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  Our  confidence  has  been  shaken  and  we  cling 
to  our  God  in  a  mystical  intimacy  as  a  nation.  His  right  hand  holds  us  fast.  He  renews 
our  strength  with  His  love  which  is  better  than  life. 

Laments — the  Backbone  of  the  Psalter  and  Their  Goal. 

The  classification  of  the  Lament  Psalms  became  my  next  focus  of  research. 
Knowing  grief  recovery  to  be  an  all  consuming  process  which  demands  all  of  our  energy 
I  was  not  surprised  by  their  number. 

Because  individual  laments  constitute  the  largest  single  block  in  the 
psalter,  Hermann  Gunkel  declared  them  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  psalter. 
Neither  the  collective  nor  the  individual  lament  attempted  to  explain 
suffering;  their  goal  was  more  simple:  to  sustain  in  God's  presence  the 
devout  Israelite,  discouraged  and  religiously  baffled  by  tfie  turn  of  events, 
hounded  by  tragic  memories,  stricken  with  pain  physically  and  emotionally. 
The  structure  of  the  prayers  of  supplication  or  lament  is  not  nearly  as 
visible  and  neatly  arranged  as  was  the  case  with  the  hymns  of  praise.  Can 
we  expect  good  order  amid  chaos  and  tragedy?  These  psalms  usually 
begin  with  a  call  for  help  and  may  expand  this  call  by  dwelling  upon  God's 
past  favors.  This  initial  section  is  generally  very  brief,  just  the  opposite 
from  Babylonian  supplications  in  which  the  deity  was  charmed  into  good 
favor  by  multitudinous  praise.  The  body  of  the  psalm  is  explicit,  personal, 
tense,  honest.  The  attitude  of  the  psalmist  will  vary  from  a  prayer  for  help, 
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to  a  lament  or  description  of  the  misfortune,  expressions  of  confidence,  a 
confession  of  sin,  the  curse  of  the  enemy.^^ 

Cursing  of  Enemies 

Needing  an  official  explanation  as  to  why  the  psalmist's  real  curses  have  been 
denied  their  historical  place  in  Psalm  62  (63)  and  elsewhere  in  the  Office,  I  share  with 
you  the  following  quote  regarding  Vatican  Council  ll's  prompting  of  a  new  Liturgy  of  the 
Hours. 

In  accordance  with  the  ruling  by  the  Council,  the  weekly  cycle  of  the 
Psalter  has  been  replaced  by  an  arrangement  of  the  psalms  over  a  period 
of  four  weeks,  in  the  new  version  prepared  bythe  Commission  for  the  New 
Edition  of  the  Vulgate  Bible  which  we  ourselves  established.  In  this  new 
arrangement  of  the  psalms  some  few  of  the  psalms  and  verses  which  are 
somewhat  harsh  in  tone  have  been  omitted,  especially  because  of  the 
difficulties  that  were  foreseen  from  their  use  in  vernacular  celebration." 

Seeking  further  understanding,  I  came  upon  Dom  Rembert  Sorg's  IHesed  and 
Hasid  In  The  Psalms.  He  states  that  these  cursing  psalms  are  judged  to  be  a  scandal 
to  modern  piety.  The  facing  of  such  cursing  is  necessary  in  order  to  learn  the  "true 
spirituality  of  God's  Love  Songs."  He  submits  a  few  suggestions  on  the  "cursing  of 
enemies"  in  the  psalms  in  light  of  the  Divine  Hesed. 

In  the  cursing  psalms.  Christians  profess  their  faith  and  damn  the  devil, 
who  is  damned  anyway....  The  psalms  afford  outlet  to  the  anguish  of  their 
souls,  and  pained  love  curses  the  devil  to  hell.  It  seems  psychologically 
necessary  that  one  should  be  allowed  this  virtuous  outlet  in  our  Father's 
presence,  and  thereby  be  saved  from  falling  into  the  hunter's  snare.... 

In  all  events,  the  cursing  psalms  offer  no  difficulty,  when  we  remember 
that  it  is  'through  Christ  and  with  Him  and  in  Him'  that  the  Church  sings 
them.  He  concludes,  Through  Christ  the  Divine  Hesed  is  communicated 
to  the  Church  and  under  its  drive  she  lives  and  loves  and  curses. 

God's  Hesed  is  pitiful,  merciful,  kind,  longsuffering,  patient  and  forgiving, 
for  the  sake  of  the  sinner's  conversion  and  return  to  love.  In  the  Church, 
He  delays  retribution  until  death.  But  Hesed  is  a  holy  divine  love  and  it 
cannot  finally  or  at  any  time  embrace  and  favor  with  a  serene 
countenance  and  blessings,  what  is  not  in  its  own  likeness.  God  is  a  real 
Lover,  Who  cares;  and  the  sinner  who  spurns  His  advances  in  final 
impenitence  merits  the  corresponding  judgement.  According  to  the  spirit 
of  that,  it  follows  that  he  merits  cursing  all  along  the  way.^^ 
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Hail  Cross  Our  Only  Hope! 

With  my  every  singing  of  Psalm  62  (63)  I  recalled  the  uncovered  steel  beam 
cross  of  "Ground  Zero."  Many  ask  during  times  of  such  suffering,  where  is  God?  Like  the 
rocks  and  stones  Christ  refers  to  that  could  be  made  to  start  to  sing,  this  resurrected 
steel  cross  shouts  that  it  is  a  concrete  sign  of  Christ  being  in  the  midst  of  it  all!  This 
national  trial  of  ours  will  take  its  toll  for  years  to  come  especially  upon  the  surviving  loved 
ones  whose  severed  families  will  never  be  the  same.  Like  King  David  they  have  entered 
into  their  status  of  exile  from  the  lives  they  lived  and  know  profound  anguish.  King  David 
grieved  his  separation  from  the  sanctuary  of  his  God.  Our  national  lamentation  like  the 
lament  of  the  psalter  is  our  sustenance  in  God's  presence.  We,  too,  are  discouraged, 
religiously  baffled  by  the  turn  of  events,  hounded  by  tragic  memories,  stricken  with  pain 
physically  and  emotionally.  We  grieve  our  beloved  dead.  We  thirst,  pine  and  long  to 
gaze  once  more  upon  precious  faces.  We  are  saturated  with  this  merciless  grieving 
process  and  hold  fast  to  precious  memories  and  perhaps  a  final  relic  from  "Ground 
Zero."  Hail  Cross  our  only  hope,  you  teach  us  how  to  live  death! 

Hail  Mary! 

Wherever  I  see  a  cross  I  see  Mary,  our  Mother  of  Sorrows  standing.  My  spiritual 
reading  led  me  to  Meditations  on  Mary,  conferences  by  the  Servant  of  God  Terence 
Cooke.  In  his  conference  entitled  "Mary,  Refuge  of  Sinners,"  he  posed  a  few  questions: 
How  can  Mary  love  a  sinner?  How  can  she  forget  what  sin  did  to  her  Divine  Son?  The 
sound  of  the  hammer,  as  it  drove  the  spikes  through  his  hands  and  his  feet  is  it  not  still 
ringing  in  her  ears?  Can  his  pale  bloody  face,  as  he  hung  on  the  Cross  ever  be 
completely  blotted  out  of  her  memory?  How  can  Mary  love  and  pity  sinners  who  made 
Calvary  possible? 

Mary  hates  sin,  while  at  the  same  time  she  loves  the  sinner.  For  his  crime 
against  God  she  can  have  no  affection;  but  for  his  person,  his  soul,  she 
has  the  heart  of  a  mother.  She  loves  him  because  her  maternal  eye  can 
penetrate  the  muck  and  mire  of  sin  which  covers  his  soul.  She  also 
realizes  that  God  loves  his  soul  because  he  has  created  it  and  made  it  to 
resemble  his  own  image  and  likeness.  Does  not  the  artist  love  the  painting 
over  which  he  has  labored  and  into  which  he  has  breathed  his  creative 
power?  Does  not  the  composer  love  the  music  in  which  the  flame  of  his 
genius  burns?  So,  too,  does  God  love  his  masterpiece,  the  soul,  into 
which  he  has  breathed  his  creative  power,  and  in  which  the  flame  of  his 
genius  burns. 

Mary  has  three  reasons  for  loving  each  soul  with  an  intimate  personal 
love.  First,  she  knows  that  it  belongs  to  God;  it  is  the  product  of  his 
almighty  creative  power.  Next,  it  resembles  to  a  limited  extent  God 
himself.  He  made  it  to  his  own  image  and  likeness.  Finally,  that  soul  was 
redeemed  by  the  Precious  Blood  of  her  Divine  Son,  redeemed  in  the  blood 
which  she  gave  to  him.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  Mary  can  hate  sin  most 
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vehemently,  and  still  love  poor  sinners?  Is  there  any  wonder  now  why  the 
Church  calls  Mary  the  Refuge  of  Sinners?^^ 

Closing  Prayer 

Dear  Consoling  Mother, 

Remembering  your  heroism  as  you  stood  beneath  the  cross  of  our 
crucified  Lord  and  received  your  new  vocation  of  being  Mother  of  us  all, 
I  cry  behold  your  children!  Permit  your  Immaculate  Heart  to  behold  our 
traumatized  hearts  edematous  with  grief,  anger,  bitterness  and  hatred. 
You  whose  heart  was  pierced  with  the  sword  of  grief,  help  us  to  Imitate 
your  courage.  Guide  us  on  our  way  to  the  completion  of  our  exhausting 
grief  work.  Help  us  to  go  on  living  with  renewed  hope.  Help  us  to  love 
once  again  with  recovered  hearts.  Help  us  to  pray  lovingly  once  again  to 
our  Father  Obtain  for  us  the  grace  of  our  ongoing  conversion  so  that  we 
can  In  all  truth  forgive  our  foes  and  all  who  hate  us  again  and  again.  Ora 
pro  nobis. 

Thank  you  for  responding  to  our  call  for  help. 

Your  Lamenting  Children  ^' 


Author  Note: 

Christ  has  taught  us  the  sacredness  of  remembering.  By  this  writing  I  honor  the 
memory  of  Richard  Hall  and  all  who  perished  on  9/11/01  and  also  those  whom  they 
have  left  behind. 
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Tsafm  62  (63) 

0  Qod,  inou  art  my  Qoa,  1  seek  thee, 

my  soui  thirsts  J  or  tfiee; 
yV4 yjlesfifa i n  tsfor  thee, 

as  in  a  cfry  an  cf  weary  fan  a  where  no  water. 

So  1  have  fookecf  iipon  thee  in  the  sanctuary, 

vehofcfinj  thy  power  ana^fory. 
oecause  thy  steadfast  iove  is  vetter  than  life, 

my  lips  win yraise  thee. 
So  1  wiff  mess  thee  as  fonq  as  1  five; 

1  wifffift  up  my  hands  and  caff  on  thy  nayne. 

jAy  souf  is  feasted  as  with  marrow  andjat, 
and  my  mouth  praises  thee  withjoyfuf  fiys, 

when  1  think  of  thee  iwon  my  fed, 

and  meditate  on  thee  in  the  watches  of  tf\e  ni^m 

for  tfxou  hast  veen  my  help, 

and  in  the  shadow  of  thy  win^s  1  sin^jorjoy. 
fAy  souf  cfinjs  to  thee; 

thy  rimt  hand uphofds  me. 

'but  those  who  seeh.  to  destroy  my  fife 

shaffqo  down  into  the  depths  of  the  earth; 

they  shaff  be  (jiven  over  to  the yower  of  tfie  sword, 
I  hey  shaff  ve  prey Jor jackafs. 


'but  tfxe  kinq  shaff  rejoice  in  Qod; 
aff  who  swear  vy  him  shaff  cfory; 
for  the  mouths  oj  fiars  wiff  ve  stopped. 
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